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POETICAL WORKS 


SIR JOHN DENHAM. 


WTTH THE LIFE OF "THE AU'THOR. 
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Bun me, oh! bear me to ſeqrefter'd iernes, 

The how fry mazes and furrcounding greens 

To Thames's banks, which {.agraut breezes lt, 

Or where ve Muſes ſpot on Corners Hin. 

{Ou vo wper's Hil eternal wreat hs mall grow 

as the mount2in, :* while Thames ſhall 0. 
ere Nis fir lays majettic DENHAM fung; 

There the lat numbers Hos d from Cowiey's tongue. 

W hw now tali charm the ſhades where Cowley rung 

Hi: leine harp, and lofty DENHAM fung: POPE. 


—— 


E DIN BURG: 
a7 Tur Apollo Pꝛeſs, By THE MARTINS, 
Ann 1780. 
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POETICAL WORKS 


SIR JOHN DENHAM. 


CONTAINING H!S 


MISCELLANIES, | $0NGS, 

EPISTLES, TRANSLATIONS, | 

: 
Wc. Oe. fc | 

* 
— — — | 
Tread with reſpe ful awe 
Windfor's green glades, where DENHAM, tvneful Bard! 


Chnarm'd once the lift *niag Dryad with his fong, 
Sublimcly ſweet. O! groni me, ned Shine! 
To glean lubmiſs what thy full fickle leaves. SOMERVILE. 


— — — — — — — 
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ar THE Apollo Dieſs, BY rug MARTINS. 
A210 1788. 


THE EURE OF 
SIR JOHN DENHAM. 


On John Denham, who may deſervedly be ranked 
among the moſt eminent of the Engliſh Poets, was 
the only ſon of Sir John Denham, Kaight, of Little 
Horſley, in the county of Eſſex, by Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Sir Garret More, Baron of Mellefont in the 
kingdom of Ireland. He was born in the city of 
Dublin in the year 1616, his father having been 
ſome time Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and being 
then one of the Lords Commim̃oners of that king- 
dom: but upon Sir John's being made, in 1617, one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer in Eng hind, our Au- 
thor was brought by him to London, and edneated 


there in ſchool-learning. 

In 1631 he was entered a Gentleman Oman 
of Trinity College, Oxford; but being addicted to 
gaming, and paying more attention to his pleaſures 
than to his books; or, as Wood expreſſes himfetf, 
being looked upon as a low dreaming young man 
by his ſeniors and cotemporaries, and given more 
to cards and dice than to ſtudy,“ it was not then 
imagined that he would acquire the reputation as a 
poet he afterwards did. 

Having continued at the univerſity three years, 
and undergoue a public examination fer the degree 

A 1 


of 
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of Bachelor of Arts, he removed to Lincuin's Ing, 
with a view to ſtudy the law: but here the ſame 
propenſity which had prevented him from purtuing 
his ſtudies at Oxford, with that application he ought 
to have done, ſtill held its empire over his mind. His 
itch of gaming continued, and, inſtead of acquiring a 
knowledye of the law, he led a life of diſſipation, and 
ſquandered away, or loft, to gameſters, all the money 
he could procure. 

His father, being informed of the deſtructive courſe 
he was engaged in, ſeverely reprimanded him, and 
even threatened to diſinherit him iſ he did not amend. 
Alarmed at theſe parental reproots, he for a time re- 
formed, or, at leaſt, aſſumed the appearance of refor- 
mation; and, to convince his father of the finceri- 
ty of it, wrote an Eſſay againſt Gaming, which ke 
preſented to him. The death of the old gentleman, 
which happened in the year 1638, however, proved 
that his reformation had been fallacious, or was only 
temporary; for, ſoon after this event, he returucd to 
his former habats, and in a ſhort time loit fevers} 
thouſand pounds of the fortune which had devolved 
to him on the deceaſe of his parent. 

During the period he had abitained frem his fa- 
vourite amuſement, in conſcquence of his father's 
admonitions, he appears to have divided his time be- 
tween the ſtudy of the law and the cultivation of bi 
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poctical talents; for in the year 1636 he tranſlated 
the ſecond book of the Rneid, which was publithed 
twenty years after, under the title of The Deſtruc- 
tion of Troy; or, An Eflay upon the ſecond bock 
of Virgil's Ancids. 

About the latter end of the year 1641 he publiſh- 
ed his tragedy called Ihe Sophy, which had been 
acted at a private houſe in Blackfriars with great ap- 
plauſe, and was much admired by the beſt judges of 
that age; in particular, the celebrated Waller took 
occaſion, in one of his publications, to paſs ſome en- 
comiums on it. 

He was ſoon aſter appointed High Sheriff of the 
county of Surrey, having an eftate at Egham, and 
made Coverncr of Farnham Caſtle ſor King Charles, 
the fatal diviſions between that prince and lis par- 
liament having now taken place; but nut being very 
converſant in military aſairs he in a ſhort time re- 
Ggned the charge of the Cnüle, aud retircd to his 
Majeity, who was then at Oxford. 

Here, in the year 1643, b he publified kis famous 
poem called Cooper's Hul; “ A pon, * Ory- 
den, © which for majeily of A; le ie, and ever wiil 
be, the flandard of good Writing. Mir. Fope bas 
celebrated this poem Hen, in the beautiful lines 
c have elected from lis V. indior Here as a motto 
to dur titlc-page, And the nehle author of An I 
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ſay on Human Life alſo obſerves, ©* that Cooper's 
Hill has met with univerſal applauſe, though 
« its ſubject ſeems rather deſcriptive than inſtruc- 
tive: but it is not the Hill, the river, nor the ſtag- 
* chaſe; it is the good ſenſe and the fine reflections 
„ fo frequently interſperſed, and, as it were, inter- 
« woven with the reft, that gives it the value, and 
« will make it, as was ſaid of true wit, everlaſting 
« like the ſun.” In ſhort, all men of taſte concur in 
their commendations of it. 

In the Seſſion of the Poets, printed in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies, he is accuſed of having purchaſed it of 
a clergyman for forty pounds. Some modern poets 
have not eſcaped ſimilar attacks. Addiſon could not 
enjoy vnmoleſted the reputation of being the author 
of Cato, nor Pope of his Ffiay en Criticiſm. 

In the year 1647, the King's affairs having proved 
ſo unſucceſsful that he had fallen into the hands of 
his rebellious ſubjects, Sir John Denham was en- 
truſted by the Queen to deliver a meſſage to his Ma- 
jeſty. Having gained admittance by the aid cf his 
acquaintance Hugh Peters, whom he had found 
means to bring over to his purpoſes, he executed his 
commiſſion with ſucceſs. After which, as he informs 
us in the dedication of his poems to King Charles II. 
he was employed by his royal maſter in carrying on 
his correſpondence ; for which end he was furniſhd 
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with nine ſeveral ciphers, and performed the truſt 
repoſed in him with great ſalcty to the Royaliſts. 
Some time after he was, however, diſcovered by the 
adverſe party's knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand; 
notwithſtanding which both he and his correſpon- 
dents happily eſcaped. 

In April 1648, according to Wood, he conveyed 
away the Duke of York, and conducted him ſaſely 
to France, where the Qucen and Prince of Wales al- 
ready were. But Lord Clarendon aſſerts that the 
Duke went off with Colonel Bamſield only, who con- 
trived the means of his eſcape. 'T his year. Denham's 
Cato Major was publiſhed. 

Not long after he was ſent by King Charles IT. as 
his Ambaſiador to the King of Poland; in which 
embaſſy William afterwards Lord Croits was join- 
ed with him. This circumſtance we learn from one 
of his poems, which he entitles © On my Lord 
*« Crofts and my journey into Poland, ſrom whence 
* we brought to, oc /. for his Majeſty, by the deci- 
* wation of his Scottiſh ſubjects there. At that time 
the kingdom of Poland was much frequented by iti- 
nerant traders, and that great nurabers of theſe were 
Scots is clearly evinced from the ſucceſs of the ne- 
gotiation in which Sir John Denham was concern- 
ed, and thus celebrated. Ihe poem was probably 
written by him after his return to France, {where, 
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he had for ſome time before reſided as one of the fol- 
lowers of his exiled maſter) to drive away that de- 
jection which their depreſſed ſituation muſt frequent- 
ly occaſion. 

About the year 1652 he returned to England; and 
Eis paternal eftate being greatly reduced by gaming 
and the Civil wars, he was kindly entertained by the 
Earl of Pembroke at Wilton, with whem he reſided 
near twelve months. 

From this period to the Reſtoration, in r660, there 
appears to be a chaſm in the hiſtory of Denham's 
life; but upon his Majeſty's return to England we 
find him appointed to the office of Surveyor-general 
of all the royal buildings, in the room of that famous 
architect lnigo Jones. He was likewiſe, at the coro- 
nation, created a Knight of the Bath. On his promo- 
tion to the poſt of Surveyor- general he gave over his 
poctical lines, and made it his buſineſs,” he fays, 
to draw ſuch others as might be more ſerviceable 
to his Majeſty, and he hoped more laſting.” He 
likewiſe now appears to have acquired a greater de- 
gree of economical prudence than he had been uſual- 
ly bleſſed with, as Wood informs us that he reali- 
zed by his appcintment upwards of cool. 

It was aſter the Reſtoration that he wrote his poem 
on Prudence and juſtice; and probably ſome of his 
other pieces were written ſubſequent to that period. 


* 


ou 
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He likewiſe now employed his pen on ſerious ſub- 
jects, and publiſhed a verſion of David's Plalnis in 
metre; but the attempt was unwortliy the ſublime 


Author of Cooper's Hill. 


He was however greatly valued for his admirable 
genius and poetical abilities; and one would have 
imagined that his happineſs had been fixed. by the 
favour of his Royal Maſter, and the eſteem of the 
public, on a bafis from which it could not have been 
removed; but it was for a time blaſted by ſome diſa- 
grecable circumſtances attending a ſecond marriage; 
and he had the misfortune, whilſt his glory was in 
its zenith, to loſe his ſenſes. So uncertain is every 
ſubiunary enjoyment! His malady, howe ver,was ſoon 
cured, and his intellects ſo far recovered their wont- 
ed ſtrength as to enable him to write an excellent 
poem on the death of Cowley, which proved, lik? 
the melodious notes of the dying ſwan, a prelude to 
his death; for he ſurvived the friend of whom he had 
fo ſweetly ſurg but a few months. He died en the 
19th of March 1668, at his office near Whitchall, 
and was interred on the 23d in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
near the remains of Chaucer, Spenſer, and Cowley. 

There are many errors as well as bezutics in the 
Works cf this celebrated poet; but the latter abun- 
dantly compenſate for the former. Prior obſerves 
that Denham and Waller improved our verſiſica- 
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© tion, and Dryden perfected it;“ he may thereſure 
be conſidered as one of thoſe to whom we are origi- 
nally indebted for that ſtate of refinement to which 
our poetry has ſince arrived. It is true, that in his 
firſt attempts, particularly in his tranſlation of Vir- 
gil's Mneid, which he wrote when he was about 
twenty-one ycars cld, he purſued that antiquated 
and ungraceful method of continuing the ſenſe from 
one line to the other, as in the following ſpecimens; 
but when his judgment had ripened with his years, 
he uſually concluded the ſenſe with the coupler; an 
example that has been followed, perhaps with too 
much ſubfcrviency, by his poetical ſucceſſors. We 
find likewiſe in the underncath quotation one of 
thoſe triplets, which he frequently uſes throughout 
this eſſay of which we may ſuppoſe he afterwards 
faw the impropricty, as they are not to be met with 
in his works of a later date. 


Then al! thoſe 

Who in the dark our fury did eſcape 
Returning, know our borrow'd arms and ſhape, 
And dift'ring dialeR : then their numbers {well 
And grow upon us: firit Churzbus fell 

Before Mincrva's altar; next did bleed 

Juſt Kipheus, whom no Trojan did exceed c 
In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed; 

Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 

Their friends; nor thee, Pantheus, thy picty 
Nor ccnfecratcd mite from the ſame 

Ill fate could ſave. My country's ſun'ral fame 
And Troy's cold aſhes 1 attefi and call 

To witneſs for mytelf, that in their fail 

Nu ſecs, no death, nor danger, 1 declin'd, 

0.4 and deicrv's no leſs my fate to Ad. 
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And further; 


I call to witneſs all the gods, and thy 
Bcloved head, the coalt of ua:, 
Amiatt my will Leck. : 
Hisrhymes in gencral are ſuch as follow the ſenſe, 
and appear to have been found without much dif- 
culty. They are likewiſe as well couple. as thofe of 
other pocts; yet we may diſcern in many of them: A 
manifeſt inattention, as in theſe; 
— w tr... 
How much unlike that Ecftur why roturn'd 
Clad in Achilles ſpoils. 
And in the following ; 


From thence a thouſond leſſet prete Prone 
Like petty princes from the fall of Nene. 


He alſo in ſome places lays the weight cf his rhyme 
on a word, that from its infignthcancy i» too ſecble to 
ſuſtain it. Thus; 


No confounded s 

From all her glories: if it might have Po 4 
By any puw'r, by this right hand it h 
And tho“ my outward tate midforture - 19 
Depreſs'd thus low, it cannot reach my t 


Nor is he at all times very careful to vary the tern: 
nations of his lines. However, as tt {\ trivial errors 
are in his firſt productions, when he was noi 5 wet 
{ſkilled in the uſe of words, erh 
more tardy, they ought to be ca: n page over, 


as the general chanels of biz verſo e 
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atones for them. By the ſtrength of his judgment he 
forſook the bad precedents which lay beſore him, 
and advancing towards a better practice, as he ac- 
quired a greater conſidence in himſolf, he gradually 
ſo fur improved our numbers as to be entitled to the 
regard of poſterity. 

His compolitions are of various kinds; ſometimes 
he zi ves us the deſcriptive, at others the ludicrous, 
didactic, and ſublime: but in the ludicrous he gene- 
rally fails of anſwering the end propoſed. There is 
nothing in this ſpecies of his poetry chat excites our 
riſibility, or that tends to exhilarate. He aſſects to 
be thought a humorous writer, but Nature ſeems to 
have debarred him from being fo. When he at- 
tempyts to be witty he is fanuliar, groſs, and difgul- 
ing to a chaſte imagination. In every chiort he mil- 
carrics, unleſs we except Ihe Speech againſt peace in 
the Cloſe Committee, which is written with ſome 
humour. His imitation of D' Avenant, indeed, ſhows 
that he was not ill qualified for grave burleſque, On 
the cher hand, moſt of his occaſional poems on more 
elevated ſubjects are juſtly entitled to commenda- 
tion; ſo ſtriking are ſome of the ſentiments that 
they have been adopted by modern bards. The fol- 
lowing image in his verſes to Fletcher has been co- 
pied by Orrery in one of his Prologues, and by Pope 
in onc ct his Epiſtles; 
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I ncced not raiſe 

Trophies to theſe from other men's Ciſpraiſe 
Nor is thy fame on leffer ruins built, 

Nor need thy jufler tie the foul guilt 

Of caftern kings, who, to tecure their reien, 

Muft have their brothers, tons, aud kinarca, lain. 


Though the little piece from which the preceding 
lines are extracted has great merit, it is not his belt; 
his poem to Fanſhaw and his elegy on Cowley much 
excel it. "The latter is by far the beſt performance 
among his ſhorter works, the numbers being harmo- 
nic us and the thoughts juſt. 

Cooper's Hill, however, bears the preeminence. 
This beautiful deſcriptive poem, which conſiſts of 
a new fpccies of compoſition that may be denomi- 
nated Local Poetry, juſtly entitles Denham to the 
rank and dignity of an original author : and not- 
withſtanding it wil! not beat the teſt of a rigid criti- 
ciſm, the digreſuons in it being too long, the mora- 
lity ſupcrabundant, and ſome of the ſentiments que- 
ſtion+ble, yet it has uncommon merit, and the mode 
of writing has been thought worthy of imitation by 
innumcrable poets of a later exiſtence, among whole 
names ſtand thoſe of Garth and Pope. The inven- 
tion cf a new mode of writing has in itſeif a high 
claim to praiſe; but when this method is apparently 
copied by ſucceeding poets of acknowledged judg- 
meut and abilities, the inventor's praiſe is thereby 
zugmented. 


Bij 
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The limits of our prefent undertaking will not 
permit us to point out the numerous beauties with 
which this celebrated poem abounds; we ſhall there- 
fore only quote the following lines on this head, 
which, through Dryden's commendation and their 
own intrinſic worth, have been imitated by almoſt 
every writer of the preſent century. Addrefling the 
Thames, he fays; 


O could I flow like thee ! and make thy ftrcam 
My great example, 2s it is my theme; 

Thu? deep vet clear, tho“ gentle yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without cerfluwing full. 


Denham ſeems to be one of the firſt of our tranſla- 
tors that diſdained the ſervile practice of giving a 
mere literal tranſlation of the works they undertook, 
ard of paying a ſtrict attention to the interpreting cf 
every word therein: moſt of his predeceſſors in this 
line, (fome of whom were perſons qualified for it 
not only by critical knowledge but by poetical ge- 
nius) by valuing themſelves on their exactneſs and 
fidelity, obſcured the cleareſt, and deformed the moſt 
beautiſul, paſſages of the ancient authors, degrading 
at once their originals and themſelves. Denham ſaw 
the neceſſity of breaking through the reſtraint by 
which theſe had been confined ; and though his at- 
tempts were not crowned with any great ſucceſs, as 
tus verſions of Virgil are far from pleaſing, yet they 
feryed as a guide to Dryden, and were probably 
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the means of his producing his elegant and pleaſing 
tranilation. 

Nor is Denham's poetical imitation of Cicero on 
Old Age read with much pleaſure at this time, it ha- 
ving neither the clearneſs of proſe nor the ſprightli- 
neſs of poetry. His forte appears to have been a 
mode of conveying a great deal of meaning in few 
words, or of compreſſing (it we may be allowed the 
phraſe) a large quantity of ſentiment into a little 
ſpace, This Pope emphatically terms The ſtrength 
of Denham. It is to be found in various parts of his 
poems, but is in none more conſpicuous than the 
following. His deſcription of the Thames in his 
Cooper's Hill thus beaurifully opens, and the four 
laſt lines particularly abound with the quality above 
mentioncd; 


Myr eve dofconcing from the Hill frrvevs 

Wlere Thames among the wanton vailes Aro ys; 
Thames! the mt lov's of an the Ocean's fons 
By his old ure, fo bis embraces runs, 

Hit ing to pay his tribute to the ien, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity; 

"The with thofe Rreanis he nu reſemblance hold, 
MWnoſe ſoari is amber, zud their gra\icl gold: 

Vis genuine and lefs guilty werlth t explore, 
Search not his bott m, bat ſur«cy his fhiure. 


It is likewiſe very diſcernible in the ſallowing paſ- 
fag? feleRed from his Poem on the death of Cowley ; 


Old Mother Wit and Nature gave 
Shakeſare and Fletcher all they have; 
In Sperſer and zu Jenn Art 

Of Zower Nature gut ihe tart; 


B uj 
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But both in him fo equal are, 

Nor. .aows » lick boars the happieſt hare, 
Tu him oc auth 5 was erte, 

Yet what te wruic was ail his own : 

He melied not tac ancient gold, 

Noc with Een. johnſon did mike bold 

To viunder all the Roman flows 

Of Tnets and ot urators. 

NHownace's wit and Virml's fate 

ie au not Heal but emulntc ; 

nen ke would like them 2ppcar, 
Thicir party Hut not their clothes did wear. 


To conclude our remarks, Denham's Works will 
always find a Giltinguiſhed place in the libraries of 
the ſenſihle, and be read with gratitude; as, exclu- 
five of the pleaſure they afford, they have undoubt- 
edly contributed to improve our taſte, and raiſe our 
language to its preſent ſtate. 


——— 4 a „ 


TO THE KING. 


218, 


iNertzx the delivery of your Royal father's perſon 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to the 
Queen-mother that I would find fome means to yet 
acceſs to him, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend me; and by the 
help of Li»gh Peters I got my admittance, and co- 
ming well inftructed from the Queen, (his Majeſty 
having been kept long in the dark) he was pleaſed to 
diſcourſe very freely with me of the whole ſtate of 
his affairs. But, Sir, Iwill not launch into an hiftory 


inſtead of an epiltle. One morning waiting on him 


ar Cauſham, {ſmiling upon re, he ſaid he could tell 
me ſome news of myſelf, which was, that he had ſeen 
ſome verſes of mine the evening before, (being thoſe 
to Sir R. Fanſhaw) and aſking me when l made them, 
| told him two or three years ſince. He was pleaſed 
to ſay, that, having never ſeen them before, he was 
afraid I had written them fince my return into 
England; and, thovg! he liked them well, he would 
adviſe me to write no more; alleging thet when 
men are young, and have little elſe to do, they might 
vent the overfiowings of their fancy that way, but 
when they were thought fit for more ſerious emplov- 
ments, if they fill pernited in that courſe it would 
look as if they minded not the way to any better. 
Whereupon | food corrected as long as I had the 
honour to wait upon him; and at his departure {rom 
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klampton-Court he was pleaſed to command me to 


ſtay privately at Lendon, to ſend to him and receive 
from lm all his letters from and to all his correſpen- 
dents at home and abroad; and I was ſurniſhied with 
nine ſeveral ci hers in order to it; which truit I per- 
formed with great ſuſety to the perſons with whom 
we correſponded : but about nine months alter, be- 
ing diicovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley's 
hand, I happily eſcaped, both for myſelf and thoſe 


that held correſpondence with me. That time was 


too hot and buſy for ſuch idle ſpeculations : hut after 
| had the geod fortune to wait upon your Majeſty in 
Lolland and France, you were pleaſed ſometimes to 
give me arguments to divert and put of the evil 
hours of our baniſhmert, which now and then (ell 
not ſhort of your Majeſty's expeQation. 

After, when your Majeily, departing from St. 
Cermains to Jerley, was pleaſed freely (without my 
ating) to confer upon me that place wherein | have 
now the hendur to ſerve you, | then gave over poett- 
cal lines, and made it my buſineſs to draw ſuch others 
as might be more ferviceable to your Majeity, and, 
I lope, more laſting. Since tat time 1 never dilubey- 
ed my old maſter's commands till this ſurumer at the 
Wells, my retirement there tempting me to divert 
thoſe melancholy thoughts which the new appatition3 
of forcign invaſion and domeſt ic diſcontent gave us: 
but theic clouds being now happily blown cver, and 
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our fun clearly ſhining out again, I have recovered the 
relapſe, it being ſuſpected that it would have proved 
the epidemical diſeaſe of age, which is apt to fall back 
into the ſallies of youth: yet Socrates, Ariſtotle, and 
Cato did the ſame; and Scaliger faith, that frag- 
ment of Ariſtotle was beyond any thing that Pindar 
or Homer ever wrote. I will not call this a Dedica- 
tion, for thoſe epiſties are commonly greater abſur- 
gdities than any that come aſter; for what author can 
reaſonably believe that fixing the great name of ſome 
eminent patron in the forehead of his book can charm 
away ceuſure, and that the firſt leaf ſhould be a cur- 
tain to draw over and hide all the deformities that 
ſtand behind it ? neitherhave l any need of ſuch ſhifts, 
for molt of the parts of this body have already had 
your Majeftr's view; and Having paſſed the teit of 
ſo clear and ſharp- ſighted a judgment, which has 28 
good a title to give lav in matters of this nature as 
in any other, they v ho ihall preſume to diſſent from 
your Majefty will do mire wrong to their own judg- 
ment than their judgment can do to me: and for 
thoſe latter parts which have not yet received your 
Majeſty's favourable aſpect, if they who have ſcen 
them do not fatter me, {for I dare not truſt my own 
judgment) they will make it appear that it is not 
with me as with moſt of mankind, who never for ſake 
their darling vices till their vices forſake them; and 
that this divorce was not ſrigiditatis cauſa, but an act 
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of choice, and not of neceſſity. Therefore, Sir, I hall 
only call it an Humble Petition that your Majeſty 
will pleaſe to pardon this new amour to my old mi- 
ſtreſs, and my diſobedience to his commands, to whoſe 
memory | look up with great reverence and devo- 
tion: and making a ſcrious reflection upon that wiſe 
advice, it carries much greater weight with it now 
than when it was given; for when age and experi- 
ence has ſo ripened man's diſcretion as to make it ſit 
for uſe, either in private or public affairs, nothing 
blaſts and corrupts the fruit of it fo much as the 
empty airy reputation of being nimis poctu ; and there- 
fore | ſhall take my leave of the Muſes as two of my 
predeceſſors did, ſaying, 


Splendidis longum valedico nagis. 
Hic verſus ct cxtera ludicra pono. 


Your Majeſty's moſt faithful 
and loyal ſubject, and moſt 
dutiful and devoted ſervant, 


Jo DENUAM., 


MISCELLANIES. 
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Sour there are poets which did never dream 

Upon Parnaſcus, nor did taſte the ſtream 

Of Helicon; we therefore may ſuppoſe 

Thouſz made not poets, but the poets thoſe. 

Aud as courts make not kings, but kings the court, 3 
So where the Mutes and their train refort 

Parnaſſus ſtands; if I can be to thee 

A poet, theu P:rnafſus art to me. 

Nor wonder if (advantag'd in my flight, 

By taking wing from thy auſpicious height) ro 
'Thro' untrac'd ways and airy paths I fly, 

More boundleſ in my fancy than my eye; 

My eye, which ſwift as thought contracts the ſpace 
That lies between, and firſt ſalutes the place 
Crown'd with that ſacred pile, ſo vaſt, fo high, 15 
That whether 't is a part of earth or ſky | 
Uncertain ſeems, and may be thought a proud 
Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud; 

Paul's, the late theme of ſuch a Muſe *, whofc flight 
Has bravely reach'd and ſoar d above thy height; 20 
Now ſhalt chou ſtand, tho' ſword, or time, or fire, 
Or zcal, more fierce than they, thy fall couſpire, 
Secure, whilſt thee the beſt of poets ſings, 

Preſerv'd from ruin by the beſt of kings. 
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Under his proud ſurvey the City lies, 25 
And like a miſt beneath a hill doth riſe, 

Whoſe ſtate and wealth, the bus'neſs and the crowd, 
Scems at this diſtance but a darker cloud, 

And is, to him who rightly things efteems, 

No other in effect than what it ſeems; 30 
Where with like haſte, tho' ſev'ral ways, they run, 
Some to undo, and fome to be undone; 

While luxury and wealth, like war and peace, 

Are each the other's ruin and increaſe ; 

As rivers loſt in ſcas, ſome fccret vein 35 
Thence reconveys, there to be loſt again. 

Oh! happincfs of ſweet retir'd content! 

To be at once ſecure and innocent. 

Windſor the next (where Mars with Venus dwells, 
Beauty with ſtrength) above the valley ſwells 40 
Into my eye, and doth itſelf preſent 

With ſuch an eaſy and unforc'd afcent, 

That no ſtupendous precipice denies 

Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes; 

But ſuch a riſe as doth at once invite 45 
A pleaſure and a rev'rence from the fight : 

Thy mighty maſter's emblem, in whoſe face 

Sat meekneſs, heighten'd with majeſtic grace; 

Such ſcems thy gentle height, made only proud 

To be the baſis of that pompous load, 50 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears, 
But Atlas only, which ſupports the ſpheres. 
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When Nature's hand this ground did thus advance, 
"F'was guided by a wiſer pow'r than Chance; 
Nark'd out for ſuch an uſe, as if 't were meant 55 
T” invite the builder, and his choice prevear. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chuſe 
Folly or blindacfs only could refuſe. 
A crown of ſuch maje!tic towers doth grace 
The god's great mother, when her hcav'nly race 60 
Do homage to her; yet ſhe cannot boaſt, 
Among that num'rous and celeitiat hott, 
More heroes than can Windfeor, ror auth Fame's 
Immortal book record more noble nanics. 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this ie 65 
Owes the firſt glory of fo brave a pile, 
Whether to Cæſar, Albanadt, or Brute, 
The Eritiſh Arthur, or the Daniſh C'nute; 
(Tho' this of old no lefs conteſt did move 
Than when for Homer's birth ſeven citie: frove) 70 
(Like him in birth, thou ſnouldſt be like in ſame, 
As thine his fate, if mine had been his flame) 
But whoſoe er it was, Nature dend 
Firt a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 
Not to recount thoſe ev ral kings to whom 75 
It gave a cradle, or to whom a tomb; 
But thee, great Edward! and thy greater ſon “, 
The Lilies which his father wore he wen) 
* kdvard III. and the Black Prince. 
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And thy Bellona, who the conſort came 
Not only to thy bed hut to thy fame, 80 
She to thy triumph led one captive king +, 
And brought that {ca which did the ſecond + bring; 
hen didſt thou found that Order (whether love 

r victory thy royal thonghts did move :) 
Hach was a noble cauſe, and nothing leſs 85 
Than the deſign has been the great ſucceſs, 
Which fore:gn kings and emperors eſteem 
The ſecend honour to their diadem. 
Lad thy great Deſtiny but giv'n thee ſbill 
To know, as well as pow'r to act, her will, 99 
That frem thofe kings, who then thy captives were, 
In aftor-times ſhould fpring a royal pair 
M ho ſhould poticts all that thy mighty pow'r, 
Or thy defires more mighty, did devour; 
To whom their better tate reſerves whate'er 95 
he victor hopes for or the vanquiſh'sd fear: 
bat blood which thou and thy great grandſire ſhed, 
And al: that fince thefe tifter nat ions bled, 
Fad becn unſpilt, and happy Edward known 
hat all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. 1co 
V, hen ke that patron choſe in wham are join'd 
Soldier and martyr, and his arms conſin' d 
Wubin the azure circle, he did ſcem 
Bur to forctcl and prophet y vt him 


» Veen Philippa. 
4 Tic figs of France and cetlend. 
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Who to his realms that azure round hath join'd, 185 
Which Nature for their hound at firſt defign'd; 
That bound which to the World's extrenieſt ends, 
Frdlefs itfelf, its liquid arms extends. 
Nor doth he need thoſi eniblems which we paint, 
But is himſelf the ſoldier aud the faint. rio 
Here ſhould my wonder dwell, and here my praiſe, 
But my fix'd thoughts my wand'ring eye betrays, 
Viewing a neighb'ring kill, whoſe top of late 
A chap?! crown'd, till in the common fate 
'Th' adjoining abbey fell. (May no ſuch ſtorm 115 
Fall on our times, where ruin muſt reform!) 
Tell me, my Muſe! what monſtrous dire offence, 
What crime, could any Chriſtian king inccuſe 
To ſuch a rage? Was 't luxury or luſt ? 
Was he ſo temperate, ſo chaſte, fo jull ! 120 
Were theſe their crimes? they were his own much 
But wealth is crime enough to him that 's poor, {more ; 
Who having ſpent the treaſures of his crown, 
Condemns their luxury to fecd his own; | 
And yet this act, to varnith o'er the ſhame 125 
Of ſacrilege, mull bear D-vorion's name. 
No crime ſo bold but wouid be under ood 
A real, or at leaſt a ſeeminy, good. 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
Aud, free ſrum conſcience, is a ſlave tu fame. 139 
Thus he the church at once protects and ſpoils; 
But princes [words arc ſharper than their ſtylcs; 
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And thus to th' ages paſt he makes amends, 

Their charity deſtroys, their faith defends. 

Ihen did Religion in a lazy cell, 134 
In empty airy contemplations dwell, 

And like the block unmaved lay; but ours, 

As much too active, like the flork devours. 

there no temp' rate region can be known 

het wixt their Frigid and our Torrid zone? 140 
Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 

Bat to be reſtleſs in a worſe extreme ? 

And ſor that lethargy was there no cure 

But to be caſt into a calenture ? 

Can knowledge have no bound, but muſt advance 145 
So far, to make us wiſh for ignorance, 

And rather in the dark to grope our way 

han led by a falſe guide to err by day? 

V ho ſees theſe diſmal heaps but would demand 
What karbarcus invader ſack d the land? 150 
But when he hears no Goth, no Turk, did bring 
This deſolat ion, but a Chriſtian king; 

When nothing but the name of zeal appears 

"Fwixt our beſt actions and the worſt of theirs; 
What does he think our ſacrilege would ſpare, 155 
When ſuch th' eſſects of our devotions are? 

Parting from thence 'twixt anger, ſhame, and fear, 
Thoſe fcr what 's paſt, aud this for what 's too near, 
Ay eye deſcending from the Hill, ſurveys 

V here Thames ameng the wanton vallics ſtrays: 
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Thames! the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons 161 

Ry his old firc, to his embraces runs, 

Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity; 

I ho' with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 165 

Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold: 

His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 

Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore, 

Oer which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th' euſuing ſpring; 170 

Nor then deitroys it with too fond a ſtay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay; 

Nor with a ſudden and imp=-tuous wave, 

L.ike proluſe kings, reſumes the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations ſpoil 175 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman's toil; 

Put godlike his unweary'd bounty flows; 

Firit loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are his bleings to his banks confin'd, 

But free and common as the fea or wind; 130 
hen he, to boaſt or to diſperſe his ſtores, 

Full of the tributes of his gratcful ſhores, 

Viſits the world, and in his flying tow rs 

Frings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 

FaniSwenth where't is, beſtowait where it wants, 19; 

Cl dies in deſerts, woods in cities, plants: 


So that to us no thing, no place, is kcrange, 


While his iir bufom is the würd' txchanre. 
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O could I flow like thee! and make thy ſtream 

My great example, as it is my theme; 190 

Tho deep yet char, tho' gentle yet not dull; 

Sgrong without rage, without o'crfiowing full. 

Heaxv'n her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 

Whole fame in thine, like letter current, 's loſt: 

Thy nobler Ereams ſhall viht Jove's abodes, 195 

Lo thine among the ftars ©, and bathe the gods. 

Here Nature, whether more intent to pleaſe 

Us lor herſelf with ſtrange varieties, | 

(Fot things of wonder give no leſs delight 

To the wiſe Maker's than beholder's fight; 2CS 

'Tho' theſe delights from fev'ral cauſes move, 

For ſo our children, thus our friends, we love) 

Wilcly the knew the harmony of things, 

As well as that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. 

Such was the diſcord which did firſt diſperſe 205 

Form, order, bcauty, thro the univerſe; 

While dryneſs moiiture, coldncſs heat reſiſts, 

All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts; 

While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood 

Strives with the gentle calmnels of the food. 210 

Suck huge extremes when Nature doth unite, 

V.'onder ſrom thence reſults, from thence delight, 

The ſtream is fo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 

Inat had the fell-enamour'd youth f gaz'd here, 
he Forctt, + Narciſius. 
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So fatally deceiv'd he had not been, 215 
While he the bottom, not his face, had ſeen. 

But his proud head the airy mountain hides 

Among the clouds; his ſhoulders and his fides 

A ſhady mantle clothes; his curled brows 

Frown on the gentle ſtream, which calmly flows, 220 
While winds and ſtorms his lofty forchead beat ; 
The common fate of all that high or great. 

Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'd, 

Fetween the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd, 
Which ſhade and ſheiter from the Hill derives, 225 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives, 

And in the mixture of all theſe appears 

Variety, which all the reſt endears. 

This ſcene had ſome bold Greck or Pritiſh bard. 
Behcld of old, what ſtories had we heard 230 
Ot Fairies, Satyrs, and the Nymphs, their dames, 
Their feats, their revels, and their am'rous flames? 
"Tis ſtill the ſame, altho' their airy ſhape 

All but a quick poetic ſight eſcape. 

There Faunus and Sylvanus kcep their courts, 235 
And thither all the horned hoſt reſorts 

To graze the ranker mead; that noble herd, 

On whoſe ſublime and ſhady fronts is rear'd 
Nature's great maſterpiece; to ſhew how ſoon 
Great things are made, but ſooner are undone. 240 
Here have I ſeen the King, when great affairs 

Gave Icave to ſlacken and unbend his cares, 
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Attended to the chaic by all the low r 

Of youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey devour; 
Pleaſure with praiſe and canger they would buy, 245 
And wiſh a foe that would not only Hy. 
The tag now confcious of his fatal growth, 

At once indulgent to his fear and Noth, 

To ſome dark covert his retreat hat made, 

Vhere nor man's eye, nor het7on's, ſhould invade 
His foft repoſe; when th* uncxpecled fountl 451 
Of dogs and men his wakefu! car does wound. 
Rous'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his car, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his ſear 

Hat giv'n this falſe alarm, but fira/ght his view 255 
Conlirms that more than all ke fears is true. 
Betray'd in all his ilrengths, the wood beſet, 

All inſtruments, all arts uf ruin met, 

He calls ta mind his fircngth, and then his ſoced, 
His winged hecls, and then his armed head; 26> 
With theſe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet, 
Put fear prevails, and bids him truſt his feet, 
So fail he flics, that his reviewir;7 cyc 

Flas loſt the chaſers, and his ear the cry; 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe 

Their diſproportion'd fpecd Coth recompenſe; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe [cent 
Betrays that ſaſcty which their ſwiſtneſs lent : 
Then tries his friends, among the baſer herd, 
Where ke fo lately was obey'd and fear'd, 270 
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His ſafety ſeeks: the herd, unkindly wiſe, 

Or chaſes him from thence or from him flies. 

Like a declining ſtateſman, left forlorn 

To his friends' pity, and purſuers' ſcorn, 

With ſhame remezabers, while himſelf was one 275 
Of the ſame herd, himſelf the ſame had done. 
"Thence to the coverts and the conſcious groves, 
Ihe ſcenes of his paſt triumphs and his loves, 

Sadly ſurveying where he rang'd alone, 

Prince of the ſoil, and all the herd his own, 220 
And like a bc] knight-errant did proclaim 

Combat to all, and bere away the dame, 

A::d taught the woods to echo to the ſtream 

His dreadful challenge and his claſhing beam; 

Yet faintly now Ceclines the fatal ſtrife, 235 
So much his love was dearer than his life. 

Now ev'ry Icaf, and ev'ry moving breath, 

Preſents a foe, and ev'ry foc a death. 

Weary'd, forſaken, and purſu'd, at laſt 

All ſafety in deſpair of ſafety plac'd, 299 
Courage he thence rcſumes, reſolv'd to bear 

All their aſſaults, ſince 't is in vain to fear. 

And now, too late, he wiſhes for the fight 

Tra Arength he waſted in ignoble flight; 

But when he ſces the cager chaſe renew'd, 295 
Himſelf by dogs, the downs by men purſu'd, 

He fraipht revokes his bold reſolve, and more 
Pepents his courage thay his fear before; 
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Find that uncertain ways unſafeſt are, 

And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair. 300 
Then to the ſtream, when neither ſriends, nor force, 
Nor ſpeed, nor art, avail, ke ſhapes his courſe; 
Thinks not their rage ſo deſp'rate to eſſay 

An element mere me. eileſs than they. 

But fearleſs they purſue, nor can the flood 3cs 
Quench their dire thirſt : alas! they thirſt for blood. 
So t'wards a ſtip the oar- ſiun'd gallies ply, 

Which waating ſea tv ride, or wind to fly, 

Stands but to fall reveng'd on thoſe that dare 

Tempt the laſt fury of extreme deſpair. 310 
So farcs the ſtag; among th' enraged hounds 

Repels their force, ard wounds returns for wounds; 
And as a hero, whom his baſcr foes | 
In troops ſurround, now theſe aſſails, now thoſe, 
Tho' prodigal of life, diſdains to die 315 
By common hands; but if he can deſery 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 

And beys his fate, and then contented falls. 

So when the King a mortal ſhaft lets fly 

From his unerring hand, then glad to die, 320 
Proud of the wound, to it refigns his blood, 

And ſtains the cryſtal with a purple flood. 

This a more innocent and happy chaſe 

Than when of old, but in the ſelf- ſame place, 

Fair Liberty purſu'd *, and meant a prey 325 
To lawlefs Pow'r, here turn'd, and ſtood at bay; 


* Runny Mead, where the Magna Charta was firit ſealcd. 
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When in that remedy all hope was plac'd 

Which was, or ſhould have been at leaſt, the laſt. 

Here was that Charter {cul'd wherein the crown 

All marks of arbitrary pow'r lays down : 330 

Tyrant and flave, thoſe names of hate and ſcar, 

The happier ſtyle of king and ſubject bear: 

Happy when both to the ſame centre move, 

When kings give liberty and ſubjects love. 

Therefore not long in force this Charter ſtood; 335 

Wauting that ſeal, it muſt be ſeal'd in blood. 

The ſubjects arm's, the more their princes gave, 

'Th' advantage only took the more to crave; 

Til! kings, by giving, give themſelves away, 

And ev'n that pow'r that ſhould deny betray. 340 

& Who gives con{train'd, but his own fear reviles, 

Nut thank'd, but ſcorn'd; nor are they gifts, but 
ſpoils.” 

Thus kings, by graſping more than they could hold, 

Firil made their ſubjects by oppreſſion bold; 

And popular ſway, by forcing kings to give 245 

More than was fit for ſubjects to receive, 

Rau to the fame extremes; and one exccts 

Made both, by ſtriving to be greater, leſs. 

When a calm river, rais'd with ſudden rains, 

Or frows diſfolv'd, o'erflows th' adjoining plains, 


The huibandmen with high-rais'd banks ſecure 351 


"Their greedy hopes, and this he cau endure ; 
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But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 

His channel to a new or narrow court, 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 355 
Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge, ſwells; 

Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint, he roars, 357 
Aud knows no bound, but makes his pow r his ſhores, 


ON THE EARL OF STRAFFORD'S 


TRIAL AND DEATH. 


Gar Strafford! worthy of that name, tho' all 
Of thee could be forgotten but thy fall, 

Cruſh'd by imaginary treaſon's weight, 

Which too much merit did accumulate. 

As chymiits gold from braſs by fire would draw, 5 
Pretuxts are into treaſon forg'd by law. 

His wiſdoni ſuch, at once it did appear 

Three kinygdoms* wonder, and three kingdoms far, 
Whillſt ftngle he llood forth, and ſeem'd, altho' 
Each had an army, as an equal foe. 10 
Such was his force of eloquence, to make 

The hearers more concern d than he that ſhake. 
Eachi ſcem's to act that part he came to fee, 

And non wes more a looker-on than he. 

So did he move cur paſ̃ons, fome were known 15 
To with, tor the defence, the crime their own, 
Now privat pity ſtrove with public hate, 


Reaſer vit rage, aud cloqreuce wich 32ts, 
4 


ON LORD CROFTS' JOURNEY, S.. 37 


Now they could him if he could them forgive; 

He 's not too guilty, but too wile, to live: 29 
Leſs ſeem thoſe facts which Treaſon's nickname bore 
Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more, 

They aſter death their fears of kim expreſs, 

His innocence and their oven guilt confels. 

Their legiſlative frenzy they repent, 25 
Enacting it ſhould make no precedent. 

This fate he could have 'ſcap'd, but would not loſe 
Honour for life, but rather nobly choſe 

Death from their fears than ſafety from his own, 
hat his laſt action all the reſt might crown. 30 


— 


ON MY LORD CROFT s' 
AND MY JOURNEY INTO POLAND, 


From whence we brought Io, cool. f.r 1's MN. -7 


by the decimation of bis Scottiſh ſu! . there, 8 

I, 

T OLE, tole, 

Gentle bell! for the foul 

Ol the pure ones in Pole, 

Which arc damn d in our ſcroll. 
II. 

Who having felt a touch 

Ol Cockram's greedy clutch, 

Which tho' it was not much, 

Yet their ſtubbornneſs was ſuch, 
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38 ON LURD CROF1S' JOURNEY, ©, 


III. 
hat when we did arrive, 
Gainſt the ſtream we did ftrive ; 


'Fhey would neither lead nor drive; 


IV. 
Nor lend 
An car to a friend, 
Nor an anſwer would ſend 
o our letter fo well penn'd ; 
V. 
Nor aſſiſt our affairs 
With their monics nor their ware ©, 
As their anſwer now declare:, 
But only with their praycrs. 
VI. 
Thus they did perſiſt, 
Did and ſaid what they lift, 
"Fill the diet was diſmiſt; 
But then our brecch they kit, 
VII. 
For when 
It was mov d there and then 
They ſhould pay one in ten, 
Th diet ſaid, Amen. 


VIII. 
Ard becauſe they are loutli 
Lo diſcover the troth, 
hey mult give word and oa; 
"the" they veil forfeit both. 
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ON LORD CROFTS' JOURNEY, ©. 


IX. 
Thus the conſtitution 
Condemns them cvery one, 
From the father to the for. 

X. 
But John 
Our friend) Molleſſon 
Thought us to have outgone 
With a quaint invention. 

| XI. 
Lixc the prophets of yore, 
IIe complain'd long befor: 
the mitchiefs in flore, 
Aye, and thrice a> much mord: 
XII. 
And with that wicked lic 
A letter they came by 
rom our King's Majeſty. £7 
XIII. 


But Fate 

Brought the letter too late ; 

"I'was of too old a date 

Lo rcheve their damn'd flats, 
XIY. 

Ihc letter s to be ſcen, 

With ſeal of wax fo green, 

At Dantzig, where t has been 

Furn'd into good Latin 


, 


AS ON LORD CROFTS' JOURNEY, 7. 


XV. 
But he that gave the hint 
his letter for to print 
Mutt alſo pay his ſtint. 
XVI. 
That trick, 
Had it come in the nick, 
Had touch d us to the quick; 
But the meſſenger fell ſick. 
XVI. 
Had it later been wrote, 
And ſooner been brought, 
hey had got what they ſought; 
But now it ſerves for nought. 
XVIII. 
On Sandys“ they ran aground, 
Ard our return was crown'd 
With full ten thoutand pound. 


ON MR. THO. EILLIGREW'S 


RETURN FROM VENICE, 
AND MR. WILLIAM MURRENY 


FROM SCOTLAND, 


- 
Ox refident Tom 
tom Venice is come, 
Mr. W. 
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ON KILLIGREW AND MURREY. 


And hath left the ſtateſman behind him; 
Talks at the ſame pitch, 
Is as wiſe, is as rich; 


And juit where you left him you find him. 


II. 
But who ſays he was not 
A man of much plot 
May repent that falſe accuſation; 
Having plotted and penn'd 
Six plays, to attend 
The iarce of his negotiation. 
III. 
Before you were told 
How Satan * tne old 
Came here with a beard to his middle; 
Tho' he chang'd face and name, 
Old Will was the ſame, 
At the noiſe of a can and a fiddle. 
IV. 


Send ſtraight tor the {hrieve, 

For he is one too, or would be; 

Put he drinks no weine, 

Which is a ſhrewd ſin 

That all 's not ſo well as it ſhould ve. 


+ tr W. VMurrey. 


Ni 
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42 ON cowirv's otra. 


. 

"Theſe three, when they drink, 25 

How little do they think 

Of baniſhment, debts, or dying? 

Nor old with their years, 

Nor cold with their fears, 

But their angry ſtars ſtill defying. 3 
VI. 

Mirth makes them not mad, 

Nor ſobriety ſad; 

But of that they are ſeldom in danger : 

At Paris, at Rome, 

At the Hague, they re at home; 

The good fellow is no where a ſtranger. 36 


ON MR. ABR. COWLEY'S DEATH, 


AND EURIAL AMONGST THE ANCIENT POETS. 


Oro Chaucer, like the morning ſtar, 

Lo us diſcovers day from far; 

His light thoſe miſts and clouds diffolv'd 

Which our dark nation long involv'd; 
But he deſcending to the ſhades, 8 
Darkneſs again the age invades. 

Next (like Aurora) Spenſer roſe, 

Whole purple bluſh the day forcſhows ; 

The other three with his own fires 

Phœbus, the poets' god, inſpires; 10 


4 


q cowtry's DFATH. 


Dy Shakeſpeare's, Johnſon's, Fletcher's, lines, 
Our ſtage's luſtre Rome's outſhines. 

Theſe poets near our princes ſleep, 

And in one grave their manſion keep, 

They liv'd to fee ſo many days, 

Till time had blaſted all their bays : 

But curſed be the fatal hour 

That pluck'd the faireſt, fweeteſt, flower 
That in the Muſes” garden grew, 

And amongſt wither'd laurels threw ! 
Time, which made them their fame outlive, 
To Cowley ſcarce did ripeneſs give. 

Old mother Wit, and Nature, gave 
Shakeſpeare and Fletcher all they have : 

In Spenſer, and in Johnſon, Art 

Of flower Nat are got the ſtart; 

Bat both in him fo equal are, 

None knows which bears the happieit ſhare. 
To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own : 

He mcltcd not the anciert gold, 

Nor, with Ben. Johufon, did make bold 

Jo plunder all the Roman ſtores 

Of pots and of orators. 

Horace's wit and Virgil's ſtate 

He did not ſteal, but emulate ; 

And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb but not their clothes did wear, 
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44 oN COWLEY'S DEATH. 


He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 


Like Jaſon, brought the Golden Flecee : 


To him that language (tho' to none 

Of th' others) as his own was known. 
On a ſtiff gale (as Flaccus * ſings) 

The Theban [wan extends his wings, 
When thro' th' ethereal clouds he flies; 
To the ſame pitch our ſwan doth riſe. 
Old Pindar's flights by him are reach'd. 


When on that gale his wings are ſtretch'd. 


His fancy and his judgment ſuch, 

Each to the other feem'd too much; 
His ſevere judgment (giving law) 

His modeſt fancy kept in awe; 

As rigid huſbands jcalous are 

When they believe their wives too fair. 
IIis Engliſh ſtreams fo pure did flow, 
As all that faw and taſted know : 

But for his Latin vein, ſo clear. 
Strong, full, and high, it doth appear +, 
That were immortal Virgil here, 

Him for his judge he would not fear. 
Of that great portraiture fo true 

A copy pencil never drew. 

My Muſe her ſong had ended here, 
But both their Genii ſtraight appear: 
Joy and amazement her did ſtrike; 
Two twins ſhe never faw ſo like. 


* :'is Pindarics. + His lat works, 
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oN COWLEY'S DEATH. 


"Twas taught by wife Pythagoras 
One ſoul might thro' more bodies paſs : 
Secing ſuch tranſmigration there, 

She thought it not a fable here. 

Such a reſemblance of all parts, 

Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts, 
Then lights her torch at theirs, to tell 
And ſhew the world this parallel : 
Fix'd and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over Nature's books; 
Their works chaſte, moral, and divine, 
Where profit and delight combine; 
They, giiding dirt, in noble verte 
Ruſtic philoſophy rehearſe. 

When heroes, gods, or godlike kings, 
They praiſe, on their exalted wings 
'To the celeſtial orbs they climb, 


And with th' harmonious ſpheres keep time. 


Nor did their actions fall behind 

Their words, but with like candour ſhin'd; 
Each drew fair characters, yet nouc 

Of theſe they feign'd excels their own. 
Both by two gen'rous princes lov'd, 


Who knew, and judg'd what they approv'd : 


Yet having each the ſame deſire, 
Both from the buſy throng retire. 
heir bodies, to their minds reſign'd, 
Car'd not to propagate their kind : 
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46 ON MR, FLETCiER'S WORK®, 


Yet tho' both fell before their hour, 97 
Time on their offspring hath no pow'r : 

Nor fire nor Fate their bays ſhall blaſt, 

Nor death's dark veil their day o ercaſt. 98 


MR. JOHN FLETCHER'S WORKS. 


So ſhall we joy, when all whom beaſts and worms 
Have turn'd to their own ſubſtances and forms; 
Whom earth to earth, or fire hath chang'd to fire, 
We ſhall behold more than at firſt entire; 

As now we do to ſce all thine thy own 5 
In this my Mule's reſurrection, 

Whoſe ſcatter'd parts from thy own race more wounds 
Hath ſuffer'd than Actcon from his hounds; 

Which firſt their brains and then their belly fed, 
And from their excrements new poets bred. 10 
But now thy Muſe enraged, from her urn, 

Like ghoſts of murder d bodies, does return 

T” accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, 

And undeceive the long-abuſed age, 

Which caſts thy praiſe on them to whom thy wit 15 
Gives not more gold than they give droſs to it; 
Who, not content, like felons, to purloin, 

Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. 

But whither am I ſtray d? I need not raiſe 

Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe; 23 


&ATURA NATURATAs 47 


Nor is thy tame on leſſer ruins built, 

Nor need thy juſter title the foul guilt 

Of caſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 

\luſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred, lain, 
Then was Wit's empire at the fatal height, 25 
When labouring and ſinking with its weight, 

From thence a thouſand lefler poets ſprung, 

Like petty princes from the fall of Rome; 

When Johnſon, Shakeſpeare, and thyſelf, did fit, 
And ſway d in the triumvirate of wit 30 
Yet what from Johnſon's oil and ſweat did flow, 

Or what more eaſy Nature did beſtow 

On Shakeſpeare's gentler Muſe, in thee, full grown, 
Their graces both appear, yet ſo that none 

Can ſay here Nature ends and Art begins, 35 
But mix'd like th' elements, and born like twins, 

Jo interwove, fo like, ſo much the fame, 

None this mere Nature that mere Art can name. 
"Twas this the Ancients meant : nature and ſkill 

Are the two tops of their Parnaſſus hill. 40 


NATURA NATURATA. 


1. 
Wuxrr gives us that fantaltic fit, 
"That all our judgment and our wit 
1% wigar cuſtom we ſubmit * 


4s NATURA NATURAT A, 


II. 


Treaſon, theft, murder, and all the reſt 


Of that foul legion we ſo deteſt, 

Are in their proper names expreſt. 
III. 

Why is it then thought ſin or ſhame 

"Thoſe neceſſary parts to name 


From whence we went, and whence we came? 


IV. 
Nature, whate'er ſhe wants, requires; 
With love inflaming our deſires, 


Finds engines fit to quench thoſe fires: 


V. 
Death ſhe abhors; yet when men die 
| We're pretent ; but no ſtander-by 
Looks on when we that loſs ſupply. 
VI. 
Forbidden wares ſell twice as dear; 
Ev'n ſack prohibited laſt year 
A moſt abominable rate did bear. 
VII. 
"Tis plain our eyes and ears are nice, 
Only to raiſe, by that device, 
Of thoſe commodir:es the price. 
VIII. 
Thus reaſon's ſhadows us betray, 
By tropes and figures led aſtray, 


From Nature, both her guide and way. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND SINGLE LIFE 


AGAINST 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


I. 
Love! in what poiſon is thy dart 
Dipp'd when it makes a bleeding heart ? 
None know but they who feel the ſmart. 
II. 
It is not thou but we are blind, 
And our corporeal eyes (we find) 
Dazzle the optics of our mind. 
III. 
Love to our citadel reſorts; 
Ihro' thoſe deceitful fallyports 
Our ſentinels betray our forts. 
IV. 
What ſubtle witchcraft man conſtrains 
To change his pleaſure into pains, 
And all his frezdom into chains: 
V. 
May not a priſon, or a grave, 
Like wedlock, honour's title have? 
That word makes free-born man a ſlave. 
VI. 
How happy he that loves not lives! 
Him neither hope nor fear deccives 
To Fortune who no hoſtage gives. 


E 


50 FRIENDSHIP AND SINGLE LIFE. 


VII. 
How unconcern'd in things to come! 
If here uneaſy, finds at Rome, 20 
At Paris, or Madrid, his home. 
VIII. 
Sccure from low and private ends, 
His life, his zeal, his wealth, attends 
His prince, his country, and his friends. 
IX. 
Danger and honour are his joy; 25 
But a fond wife or wanton boy 
May all thofe gen'rous thoughts deſtroy. 
X. 
Then he lays by the public care, 
Thinks of providing for an heir; 
L.carns how to get, and how to ſparc, 30 
XI. 
Nor fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 
he Trojan hero did afſright, 
Who bravely twice renew'd the figlit; 
XII. 
Tho' ſtill his foes in number grew, 
Thicker their darts and arrows flew, 25 
Yet left alone no fear he knew. 
XIII. 
But Death in all her forms appears 
From ev'ry thing he ſees and hears 
lor whom he leads and whom he hcors © 


. FRIENDSHIP AND SINGLE LIFE. 35 


| XIV. 

Love, making all things elſe his foes, 40 

Like a fierce torrent overflows 

Whatever doth his courſe oppoſe. 

XV. 

This was the cauſe, the poets ſung, F 
Thy mother from the fea was ſprung; 

But they were mad to make thee young. 4* 

+ 5, ; ap 

Her father, not her fon, art thou: 

From our deſires our actions grow; 

And from the cauſe th' effect muſt flow. 

| XVII. 
Love is as old as place or time; 
"Twas he the fatal tree did climb, 99 
Grundſire of father Adam's crime. 
XVIII. 
may t thou keep this world in awe; 
„, wiſdom, honour, law, 
in his triumph draw. 
XIX. 
commands the powers above; _ of 
us reſigus his darts, and Jove 
tis thunder, to the god of Love. 
XX. 

Lo him doth his feign'd mother yield; 

Nor Mars (her champion) his flaming ſhicld 
Guards him, when Cupid takes the ficld. 63 
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52 FRIENDSHIP AND SINGLE rer. 


XXI. 
He clips Hope's wings, whoſe airy bliſs 
Much higher than fruition is, 
But leſs than nothing if it miſs. 
XXII. 
When matches Love alone projects, 
The cauſe tranſcending the effects, 
That wildfire s quench'd in cold neglects: 
XXIII. 
Whilſt thoſe conjunctions prove the beſt 
Where Love 's of blindneſs diſpoſſeſt 
By perſpectives of intereſt. 
XXIV. 
'Tho' Sol'mon with a thouſand wives 
To get a wiſe ſucceflor ſtrives, 
But one (and he a fool) ſurvives. 
XXV. 
Old Rome of children took no care ; 
They with their friends their beds did ſhare, 
Secure t' adopt a hopeful heir. 
XXVI. 
Love drowſy days and ſtormy nights 
Makes, and breaks friendſhip, whoſe delights 
Feed, but not glut, our appetites. 
XxXXVn. 
Well-choſen friendſhip, the moſt noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 
And into halves divides our trouble. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND SINGLE LIFE, 


XXVII. 
But when th' unlucky knot we tic, 
Care, av'rice, fear, and jealouſy, 
Make friendſhip languiſhʒ till it die. 
XXIX. 
The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 
When they their prey in pieces tear, 
To quarrel with themſelves forbear : 
XXX. 
Yet tim'rous deer and harmleſs ſheep, 
When love into their veins doth creep, 
That law of Nature ceaſe to keep. 
XXXI. 
Who then can blame the am'rous boy 
Who, the fair Helen to enjoy, 
To quench his own ſet fire on Troy? 
XXXII. 
Such is the world's prepoſt rous fate, 
Amongſt all creatures mortal hate 
Love (tho' immortal) doth create. 
XXXIII. 
But Love may beaſts excuſe, for they 
Their actions not by reaſon ſway, 
But their brute appetites obey. 
XXXIV. 
But man 's that ſavage beaſt, whoſe mind, 
From reaſon to (cit-love declin'd, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. 
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A SPEECH AGAINST PEACE 


AT THE 


CLOSE COMMITTEE. 


To the tune of, I went from England. 


Bor will you now to peace incline, 
And languiſh in the main deſign, 
And leave us in the lurch? 

would not monarchy deſtroy, 

Hut as the only way t' enjoy 

The ruin of the church. 


Is not the Biſhops' Bill deny'd, 

And we {till threaten'd to be try'd ? 
Yon ſec the King embraces 

"Thoſe counſcls he approv'd before; 
Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, 


That we hall have their places. 


Did I for this bring in the Scot ? 
(For 't is no ſecret now) the plot 
Was Saye's and mine together. 
Did I for this return again, 

And ſpend a winter there in vain, 


Once more t' invite them hither ? 
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A SPEECU AGAINST PEACE, i, 


Tho' more our money than our cauſe 
Their brotherly aſſiſtance draws, 
My labour was not loſt. 

Ac my return I brought you thence 
Neceſſity, their ſtrong pretence, 
And theſe ſhall quit the coſt. 


Did I for this my country bring 

To help their knight againſt their king, 
And raiſe the firſt ſedition ? 

Tho' I the bus'neſs did decline, 

Vet I contriv'd the whole deſign, 

And ſent them their petition. 


So many nights ſpent in the City 

In that inviſible Commitee, 

The wheel! that governs all: 

From thence the change in church and ſtate, 
And all the miſchief, bears the date 

From Haberdaſhers' Hall. 


Did we force Ireland to deſpair, 
Upon the King to caſt the war, 

To make the world abhor him, 
Becauſe the rebels us'd his name ? 
Tho we ourſelves can do the ſame, 
While both alike were for him. 
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36 A SPEECH AGAINST PEACE, Oe. 


Then the ſame fire we kindled here 
With what was given to quench it there, 
And wiſely loſt that nation : 

To do as crafty beggars uſe, 

To maim themliclves, thereby t' abuſe 
The ſimple man's compaſſion. 


Have l fo often paſt between 
Windſor and Weſtminſter unſcen, 
And did myſelf divide, 

To keep his Excellence in awe, 
And give the Parliament the law? 
For they knew none beſide. 


Did I for this take pains to teach 

Our zealous ignorants to preach, 

And did their lungs inſpire; 

Gave them their texts, ſhew'd them their parts, 
And taught them all their little arts 

To fling abroad the firc ? 


Sometimes to beg, ſometimes to threaten, 
And fay the Cavaliers are beaten, 

To ſtroke the people's ears; 

Then ſtraight when victory grows cheap, 
And will no more advance the heap, 

To raiſe the price of ſcars. 
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A SPEECH AGAINST PEACE, ©. 


And now the books, and now the bells, 
And now our act, the preacher tells, 

To edify the people; 

All our divinity is news, 

And we have made of equal uſc 

The pulpit and the ſtreple. 


And ſhall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again ? 

And muſt we now give o'er, 

And only end where we begun ? 

In vain this miſchief we have done, 
If we can do no more. 


If men in peace can have their right, 
Where's the neceſſity to fight, 

That breaks both law and oath ? 

They Il ſay they fight not for the cauſe, 
Nor to defend the king and laws, 

But us againit them borh. 


Either the cauſe at firſt was ill, 

Or being good, it is fo ſtill; 

And thence they will infer 

That either now or at the firſt 

They were deceiv'd ; or, which is worſt, 
That we ourſclves may err. 
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58 A SPEECH AGAINST PEACE, C. 


But plague and famine will come in, 
For they and we are near of kin, 
And cannot go aſunder: 

But while the wicked ſtarve, indeed 
The ſaints have ready at their need 
God's providence and plunder. 


Princes we are if we prevail, 

And gallant villains if we fail. 
When to our fame t is told, 

It will not be our leaſt of praiſe, 
Since a new itate we could not raiſe 
To have deftroy'd the old. 


Then let us ſtay, and fight, and vote, 
Till London is not worth a groat ; 

Oh! 't is 2 patient bead! 

When we have gall'd and tir'd the mule, 
And can no longer have the rule, 

We'll have the ſpoil at leail. 
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To the Five Member: of the Hun. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


TUE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE TOFTS, 


AxrrTtx fo many concurring petitions 
From all ages and ſexes, and all conditions, 
We come in the rear to preſent our follies 
'To Pym, Stroude, Haſlerig, Hampden, and Holles. 
Tho ſet orm of prayer be an abomination, 5 
Set forms of petitions find great approbation; 
"Therefore as others from th' bottom of their ſouls, 
So we ſrom the depth and bottom of our bowls, 
According unto the bleſs'd form you have taught us, 
thauk you rf. for the iils you have brought us: 10 
-vod v receive we thank him that gave it, 
5 * contdcnce only to crave it. 
mplain of the great violation 
e of our nation) 
irs of which we have ſpoken, 15 


\ eing untu ney were broken; 

Bu Iilege anclent and native, 

Ita n erdigance cr pow'r legillative. 
Aud | to [peak whatever we pleaſe, 

Witho, of a priſon or purſuivants fees. 20 
Next,  caly may lie by authority; 


But i aifo you have got the priority. 
Next, an d cuſtorn, our iwihers did name it 
Pocvtical Licenſe, and always Ci claim [t, 


60 THE PETITION OF THE POETS, 


By this we have pow r to change age into youth, 2; 
Turn nonſenſe to ſenſe, and falſchood to truth; 

In brief, to make good whatſoever is faulty; 

This art ſome poet, or the devil, has taught ye : 

And this our property you have invaded, 

And a privilege of both Houſes have made it. 30 
But that truſt above all in poets repoſed, 

That kings by them only are made and depoſed : 
This tho' you cannot do, yet you are willing; 

But when we undertake depoſing or killing, 

They 're tyrants and monſters; and yet then the poet 
Takes full revenge on the villains that do it. 36 
And when we reſume a ſceptre or crown, 

We are modeſt, and ſeek not to make it our own. 
But is t not preſumption to write verſes to you, 
Who make better poems by far of the two ? 40 
For all thoſe pretty knacks you compoſe, 

Alas! what are they but poems in proſe ? 

And between thoſe and ours there 's no difference, 
But that yours want the rhyme, the wit, and the ſenſe. 
But for lying (the molt noble part of a poet) 45 
You have it abundantly, and yourſelves know it; 
And tho' you are modeſt, and ſeem to abhor it, 

It has done you good ſervice, and thank Hell for it. 
Altho' the old maxim remains {till in force, 


That a ſanRify'd cauſe mult have a ſanctify d courſe, 


If poverty be a part of our trade, 51 
Jo far the whole kingdom poets you have made; 
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Nay, even ſo far as undoing will do it, 

| You have made King Charles himſelf a poet : 
But provoke not his Mule, for all the world knows 
Already you have had too much of his proſe. 56 


A WESTERN WONDER. 


Do you not know, not a fortnight ago, 

How they bragg'd of a Weſtern Wonder ? 
When a hundred and ten flew five thouſand men 
With the help of lightning and thunder ? 


There Hopeton was flain again and again, 5 
Or elſe my author did lie; 
Withanew'Tharkſgiving for the dead whoare living, 


To God and his ſervant Chidleigh. 

But now on which fide was this miracle try'd ? 
hope we at laſt are even; 10 
For Sir Ralph and hisknaves are riſen fromtheir graves 
To cudgel the clowns of Devon. 


And there Stamford came, for his honour was lame 

Of the gout three months together; 

But it prov' d, when they fought, but a running gout, 

For his hcels were lighter than ever. 16 
1 
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Vor now he outruns his arms and his guns, 

\nd leaves all his money behind him. 

Nut they tollow after: unleſs he takes water, 

At Plymouth again they will find him. 20 


Vhat Reading hath coſt, and Stamford hath loſt, 
HNoes deep in the Sequeſtrations; 

heſe wounds will not heal with your new great ſcal, 
or Jepſon's declarations. 


Now Peters and Caſe, in your pray'r and grace, 25 
P -member the new Thankſgiving ; 

Iſaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 

Or ſhortly you ll dig for your living. 23 


A SECOND WESTERN WONDER. 


Wos heard of that Wonder, of the lightning and 
Which made the lie ſo much the louder: [thunder, 
ov liſt to another, that miracle's brother, 

Vhich was done with a firkin of powder, 


O what a damp it ſtruck thro' the camp! 5 
But as for honeſt Sir Ralph, 

1: blew him to the Vies without beard or eyes, 

Zut at leaſt three heads and a hall. 


A SECOND WESTFRY WONUER, 1 


* 
1 


Whenout camethe hook which thonewfine „gert 
From the preaching lady“ letter, 1 
Where, in the Hit place, ſtobd the conquerors luce 
Which mad it ficw much the better. 


U 


But now, without lying, you may pal ut kim Aying, 
At Brittol they fav you may find him; 
Great William the Con. fo faſt he did run, 15 
That he leſt Hall his name behind him. 


And now came the poſt, fave all that was lo; 

Eut, alas! ve are paſt decelving 

By a trick {© ſtale, or elfe ſuch a tale 

Might amount to a new 'l hanklviving. 2© 


This made Mr. Caſe with a pitiful face 

In the pulpit to tail a-weeping ; 

Tho” his mouth utter'd lies, truth fell from his ey«-, 
Which kept the Lord Mayer from fleeping. 


Now ſhut up ſhops, and ſpend your laſt drops 25 
For the laws, not your cauſe, you that loathe em, 
Left Eflex ſhould ftart, and play the ſecond parc 

Of the Werſhipful Sir Joha fotham. 8 
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A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN SIR JOHN POOLEY 
AND MR. THOMAS KILLIGREW. 


POOL, 


To thee, dear Tom! myſelf addreſſing, 
Moſt queremoniouſly confeſſing 
That I of late have been compreſſing. 


Deſtitute of my wonted gravity. 
I perpetrated arts of pravity Ly 


In a contagious concavity. 


Making efforts with all my puiſſance, 
For {ome venereal] rejouiflance, 
I got (as one may fay) a nuiſance. 


Kit. Come leave this fooling, Couſin Pooley, 10 
And ia plain Engliſh tell us truly 
Wy under th' eyes you look ſo blucly ? 


"Tis not your hard words will avail vou; 
Your Latin and your Greck will fail you, 
Till you ſpeak plainly what Goth ail you. 15 


When young you led a life monaſtic, 
And wore a veſt eccleſiaſtic; 
Now in your age you grow fantaſtic, 


& DIALOGUE, O.. C3 


root. Without more preface or formality, 
A female of malignant quality 20 
Sct firc on label of mortality ; 


I hc faces of which ulceration 


Proughit o'r the helm a ditillation 
Thro' th' intrument of prop ation, 


KI.. Then, Cuſin, (A5 | wacls thc matter) 
* 


t- 
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You hate been an old fornicarer, 
And now are ſhot 'twixt wind and water. 


Your ff yle has ſuch an ul complexion, 
hat trom your breath | icar infection, 
That ev'a your mouth needs wn injection. 


Lou that were once fo ee 0116 , 
Quitting thr thrifty yl laconic, 
Turn prod.” rie. 

Vet be of contſart, | thatl le: 4 
Perſon of knowledge, who can mend-a 


Vitaſter in your nether end a 


Whether it pullen be or ſhenker, 

Cordee, and crooked like an anchor; 

Your Cure too cos you but a ſpanker. 
| F it} 


66 A DIALOGUE, Cr. 
Or tho your pils be ſharp as razor, 

Do but confer with Dr. Frazer, 

He 'll make your running nag a pacer. 


Nor ſhall you need your filver-quick, Sir; 
Take Mongo Murrey's black elixir, 
And in a week it cures your p—, Sir. 


But you that are a man of learning, 
So read in Viryil, ſo diſcerning, 


Methinks t'wards fifty ſhould take warning. 


Once in a pit * you did miſcarry ; 
That danger might have made one wary : 
This pit is deeper than the quarry. 


Poor. Give me not ſuch diſconſolation, 
Having now cur'd my inflammation, 
Jo ulcerate my reputation. 


Tho' it may gain the ladies favour, 
Yet it may raiſe an evil favour 


Upon ail grave and ſtaid behav'our. 


And I will rub my mater pia, 
To ſind a rhyme to gonorrhea, 
And put it in my litania. 


* Hunting near Paris he and his horte ll into a quarry, 
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THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 


PREFACE. 


My early miflreſs, now my ancient Muſe, 
That flrang Circæan liquor ceaſe i infuſe, 
Wheroneith thou didfl intoxicate my youth ; 
Now ftoop, with diſinchanted wings, to tr ith. 
As the duve's flight did guide AEncas, now 
May thine conduct me to the golilen bough ; 

| Ti {like a tall old ul bow Learning ſpots 


Ts beav'n her branches, and to Lell her rats. 


W ur x God from earth form'd Adam in the eaſt, 
He his own image on the clay impreſt. 

As ſubjects then the whole creation came, 

And from their natures Adam them did name; 

Not from experience, (for the world was new) 5 
He only from their cauſe their natures kacw. 

Had memory been loſt with innocence, 

We had not known the fentence nor th' offence. 
"Twas his chief puniſhment to keep in ſtore 

The fad remembrance what he was before; 10 
And tho th' offending part felt mortal pain, 

Th' immortal part its knowledge did retain. 

After the flood arts to Chaldea fell; 

The ſather of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and inſtructer was: 15 
From thence did learning into Egypt pats. 
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Moſes in all th' Egyptian arts was ſxill'd. 
V'hen heav'nly pow'r that choſen veſſel fill'd; 
And we to his high infpiration owe 

That what was done before the flood we know. 
From Egypt arts their progreſs made to Greece, 
Wrapp'd in the fable of the Golden Fleece. 
Muſzus firft, then Orpheus, civilize 

Mankind, and gave the world their deitics : 
Jo many gods they taught devotion, 

Which were the diftinct tacultics oi one: 

Th' Eternal Cauſe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the firſt divincs, 
God Moſcs firſt, then David, did infpire, 

To compoſe anthems for his heav'nly quire : 
To th' one the ſtyle of Friend he did impart, 
On th' other ſtamp the likeneſs of his heart: 
And Moſes, in the old original, 

Ev'u God the port of the world doth call. 

Next thoſe old Greeks Pythagoras did riſe, 
Ihen Socrates, whom th' oracle call'd Wiſe. 
Ihe divine Plato moral virtue ſhows, 

Then his diſciple Arittotle role, 

Who Nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 
Yet that great ſoul our noveliſts impeach : 

Too much manuring fill'd that field with weeds, 
While ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the ſeeds. 
Ihe tree of Knowledge, blaſted by diſputes, 
Procuces ſapleſs leaves inſtead cf fruits. 
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Proud Greece all nations elſe barbarians held, 435 
Boaſting her learning all the world excell'd. 

Flying from thence *, to ltaly it came, 

And to the realm of Naples gave the name, 

Till both their nation and their arts did come 

A welcome trophy to triumphant Rome. 59 
Then whereſoc'er her conqu'ring Eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility, were ſpread; 

And as in this our microcoſm the heart 

Heat, ſpirit, motion, gives to ev'ry part, 

So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 55 
All her own virtues thro” the univerſe. 

Here ſome digreſſion I muſt make, t accuſe 

Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful Muſe! 

Couldſt thou from Greece to Latium take thy flight, 
And not to thy great anceſtor do right ? 60 
can no more believe old Homer blind, 

Than thoſe who ſay the ſun hath never ſhin'd : 

The age wherein he liv'd was dark, but he 

Could not want ſight who taught the world to ſec. 
They who Minerva from Jove's head derive, 65 
Might make old Homer's ſcull the Mufes' hive, 
And from his brain that Helicon diſt:! 

Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. 

Nor old Anacreon, Heſiod, Theocrite, 

Mult we forget, nor Pindar's lofty flight. 7 
Old Homer's ſoul, at laſt from Greece retir'd, 

In Italy the Mantuan ſwain inſpir'd. 


* Grzcia Mejor. 
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When great Auguſtus made war's tempeſts ceaſe, 
His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace, 

He ſtill in his triumphant chariot ſhines, 75 
By Horace drawn and V irgil's mighty lines. 

"F'was certainly myſterious that the name 

Of prophets and of poets is the ſame *. 

What the 'Tragedian + wrote, the late ſucceſs 
Declares was inſpiration and not gueſs: 80 
As dark a truth that author did unfold 

As oracles or prophets e er foretold : 

At laſt the ocean ſhall unlock the bound 

Of things, and a new world by Typhis found; 
Then ages far remote ſhall underſtand 85 
The Iſle of Thule is not the fartheſt land. 

Sure God, by theſe diſcov ' ries, did deſign 

Ihat his clear light thro' all the world thould ſhine ; 
But the obſtruction from that diſcord ſprings 

The prince of darkneſs made 'twixt Chriſtian kings: : 
'That peaceful age with happineſs to crown, 91 
From heav'n the Prince of Peace himſelf came down ; 
Ihen the true Sun of knowledge firſt appear d, 
And the old dark myſterious clouds were clear d; 
The heavy cauſe of th' old accurſed flood 95 
Sunk in the ſacred deluge of his blood. 

His paſſion man from his firſt fall redeem'd; 

Once more to Paradiſe reſtor'd we fecm'd; 


* Vatcs, + Seneca. || The prophety. 
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Satan himſelf was bound, till th' iron chain 

Our pride did break, and let him looſe again. 100 
Still the old ſting remain'd, and man began 

Vo tempt the ſerpent as he tempted man. 

"Then hell tends forth her furies, Av'rice, Pride, 
Fraud, Diſcord, Force, Hypocriſy their guide: 

Tho" the foundation on a rock were laid, 105 
"The church was undermin'd, and then betray' d. 
'Tho' the Apoſtles theſe events foretold, 

Yet cen the ſhepherd did devour the fold: 

The fiſker to convert the world began 

Ihe pride convincing of vain-glorious man; 110 
But uon his followers grew a ſovereign lord, 

And Peter's keys exchang'd for Peter's ſword, 
Which 1] maintains for his adopted fon 

Valt patrimonies, tho' himſelf had none : 

Wreſting the text to the old giant's tenſe, 115 
That hcav'n once more muſt ſuſſer violence. 

hen ſubtle doQtors {criptures made their prize; 
Caſuills, like cocks, ſtruck out each others eye> : 
Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light diſguis'd, 
Anthinto atoms truth anatomiz'd : 120 
Ihen Mriah'met's Crefcent, by our feuds increatl, 
Blatted th- learn'd remainders of the Eaſt. 

"Thar project, when from Greece to Rome it came, 
Made Mother Igncrance Devetion's dame; 

Then he whom Lucifer's own pride did fwell, 12 
Flis Laithiul cmilary, rot from hell 
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To poſſeſs Peter's chair, that Hildebrand 

Whoſe foot on mitres, then on crowns, did ſtand ; 
And before that exalted idol all 

(Whom we call gods on earth) did proſtrate fall. 1 39 
Ihen darkneſs Europe's face did overſpread, 

From lazy cells, whcre ſuperſtition bred, 

Which, link'd with blind obedience, ſo increas'd, 
That the whole world ſome ages they oppreſs' d; 
Jill thro” thoſe clouds the Sun of knowledge brake, 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake; 135 
Then firſt our monarchs were acknowledg'd here, 
That they their churches” nurſing fathers were. 
When Lucifer no longer could advance 

His works on the falle ground of ignorance, 149 
New arts he tries, and new deſigns he lays, 

Then his well-ſtudy'd maſterpiece he plays; 
Loyola, Luther, Calvin, he inſpires, 

And kindles with infcrnal flames their fires ; 

Sends their forcruaner (conſcious of th' event) 145 
Printing, his moſt pernicious inſtrument ! 

Wild controverſy then, which long had ſlept, 

Into the preſs from ruin'd cloiſters leapt. 

No longer by implicit faith we err, 

Whilſt ev ry man 's his own interpreter; . T50 
No more conducted now by Aaron's rod, 
Lay-clders ſrom their ends create their god. 

But ſcv'n wiſe men the ancient world did know, 

We fcarce know ſe v'n who think themſelves not ſo. 
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When man learn'd undefil'd religion, 155 
We were commanded to be all as one ; | 
Fiery diſputes that union have calcin'd ; 

Almoſt as many minds as men we find; 

And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, 
Thence fatuus fires and meteors take their birth; 160 
Legions of ſects and infects come in throngs; 

To name them all would tire a hundred tongues. 
Such were the Centaurs, of Ixion's race, 

Who a bright cloud for Juno did embrace; 

And ſuch the monſters of Chimara's kind, 165 
Lions before, and dragons were behind. 

Ihen from the claſhes between popes and kings 
Debate, like ſparks ſrom flints' colliſion, ſprings. 
As Jove's loud thunderbelts were forg'd by heat, 
Ihe like our Cyclops on their anvils beat: 170 
All the rich mines of Learning ranſack'd are 

To furniſh ammunition for this war : 

- Uncharitable zcal our reaſon whets, 

And double edges on our paſſions ſets. 

"Tis the moſt certain ſign the world 'saccurſt, 175 
That the belt things corrupted are the worſt. 

"I'was the corrupted light of knowledge hurl'd 

Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. 

That ſun like this (from which our ſight we have) 
Gaz'd on too long, reſumes the light he gave; 1t0 
And when thick miſts of doubts obſcure his beams, 
Our guide is error and our viſions dreanis. 
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"Twas no falſe heraldry when Madneſs drew 

Her pedigree from thofe who too much knew. 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge tcils, 135 
Like guns o'crcharg'd, breaks, miffecs, or recoils. 
When ſubtle wits have ſpun their thread too fine, 
Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne's line. 

True piety, without cellatiou toſt 

By theories, the praQic part is loil; 190 
And like a ball bandy'd 'twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both ſides the prize will quit; 
Then whilſt his foe each gladiator foils, 

The Athieſt looking on enjoys the ſpoils. 

Thro' ſeas of knowledge we our courte advance, 19 
Diſcovering ſtill new worlds of ignorance ; 

And theſe diſcov'ries make us all confeſs 

That ſublunary ſcience is but gueſs, 

Matters of fact to man are only known, 

And what ſeems more is mere opinion: 20 
The ſtanders-by fee clearly this event; 

All parties ſay they re ſure, yet all diſſent. 

With their new light our bold inſpectors preſe, 
Like Cham, to ſhew their fathers' nakednc is, 

By whoſe example aſter- ages may 20 
Diſcover we more naked are than they, 

All human wiſdom to divine is folly : 

'This truth the wiſeſt man made melancholy. 

Hope, or belief, or gueſs, gives ſome rclief, 

But to be ſure we are deceiv'd brings grief. 275 
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Who thinks his wife is virtuous, tho' not fo, 

Is pleas'd and paticnt till the truth he know. 

Our Goc, when he. v'n and carth he did create, 

Furni'd man, who ſhould of both participate. 

If our lives” motions theirs muſt imitate, 215 

Our knowledge, like bur biood, muſt circulate. 

hen like a bridegroom from the eaſt the ſun 

Sets forth, he thither whence he came doth run. 

Into earth's ſpungy veins the occan finks, 

Thoſe rivers to repleaith which he drinks: 220 

So Learning, whick from reafon's fountain ſprings, 

Back to the ſource ſome ſecret channel brings. 

Lis happy lien our ſtreams of knowledge flow 

Jo fill their banks, but not to everthrow. 224 
* Ut metit .Lutumnus ſruges quas parturit æſtas, 

<< Sic ortum Natura, dedit Deus his quoque finem.”* 


ELEGY 


ON. TUE DEATH OF 


HENRY LORD HASTINGS, 1650. 


Rrabru, preſerve thy peace : thoſe buſy eycs 
Mill weep at their own fad diſcoveries, 
When ev'ry line they add improves thy loſs, 
ill having vicw d the whole they ſum a croſs, 
>uch as derides thy paſſions' beſt relicf, $ 
And fcorns the fuccovrs of thy eaſy grief: 
Gio 
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Yet leſt thy ignorance betray thy name 

Of man and pious, rcad and mourn : the ſhame 
Of an exemption from juſt ſenſe doth ſhow 
Irrational, beyond exceſs of woe. 

Since reaſon, then, can privilege a tear, 
Manhood, uncenſur'd, pay that tribute here 
Upon this noble urn. Here, here remains 
Duſt far more precious than in India's veins : 
Within theſe cold embraces, raviſh'd, lies 
That which completes the age's tyrannics; 
Who weak to ſuch another ill appear, 

For what deſtroys our hope ſecures our fear. 
What fin, unexpiated in this land 

Of groans, hath guided ſo ſevere a hand? 

The late great victim * that your altars knew, 
Ye angry gods! might have excus'd this new 
Oblation, and have ſpar'd one lofty light 

Of virtue, to inform our ſteps aright; 

By whoſe example good, condemned, we 
Might have run on to kinder deſtiny. | 

But as the leader of the herd fell firſt 

A facrifice, to quench the raging thirſt 

Of inflam'd vengeance for paſt crimes; ſo none 
But this white fatted youngling could atone, 
By his untimely fate, that impious ſmoke 
That ſullicd earth, and did Heav'n's pity choke, 
Let it ſuffice for us that we have loſt 

In him more than the widow'd world can boaſt 


King Charles the Firtt, 
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tn any lump of her remaining clay. 
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Fair as the gray-ey'd Morn he was; the day, 
Youthful, and climbing upward: ſtill, imparss 
No haſte like that of his increaſing parts. 

Like the meridian beam, his virtue's light 
Was ſeen us full of comfort, and as bricht. 40 
lad luis rn been as x' d as clear but he, 

Thac only wanted immortality 

lo mute him perfect, now fubmits to night, 

In the black boſom of whoir fable ſpite 

le lowers a cloud of fleſh behind, and flies, 4 


Os | 


Rein'd, all ray and glory, to the ſkies. 

Great Saint! faine Gere in an eternal ſphere, 
And tell thoſt powers to whom thou now draw'tt near 
That by our tromblin;y teaſe, in Halings dead, 
In ir anger am our ugly ſaults are read, o 
he ſhort lines of whote life did to our eves 
heir love and majsſty cpitomize :; 
Fell them, whoſe ern decree; ampoſe our laws, 
Ihe feaſted grave may cloſe her hollow jaws. 
Pho” Sin ſcarch Nature, to provide ker here 
A tecond cntertainment hal fo dear, 
She ' never meet a plenty like this hearſe, 
Till Time preſent her with the univerſe. 58 
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TO SIR JOHN MENNTS, 
Being invited from Calais to Bologne to eat a pig. 
I. 
All on a weeping Monday, 
With a fat Bulgarian floven, 
Little Admiral John 
Lo Bologne is gone, 
Whom I think they call Old Loven. 5 
II. 
Hadit thou not thy fill of carting *, 
Will. Aubrey, Count of Oxon, 
When noſe lay in breech, 
And breech made a ſpeech, 
So often cry'd A pox on? 19 
— III. 
A knight by land and water 
Eſteemꝰd at ſuch a high rate, 
When 't is told in Kent 
In a cart that he went, 
They U fay now, Hang him, pirate, 75 
IV. 
Thou might ſt have ta'en example 
From what thou read'it in ſtory, 
Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling tit | 
As thy predeceſſor Dory. 205 
* Vc three riding in a cart from Dunkirk ta Calal- vitle 
zat Dutch woman, wig broke uind all along. 
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EPISTLES. 
V. 
But, oh! the roof of linen, 
Intended for a ſhelter; 
But the rain made an aſs 
Of tilt aud canvals, 
And the ſuow, which you know is a melter. 
2 Wk 
But with thee to inveigle 
That tender ſtripling Aſtcot, 
Who was ſoak'd to the ſkin 
Thro' drugget fo thin, 
Having neither coat nor waiſtcoat. 
VII. 
He being proudly mounted, 
Clad in cloak of Plymouth, 
Defy'd cart fo baſe, | 
For thict without grace, 
"That gocs to make a wry mouth, 
VIII. 
Nor did he like the omen, 
For fear it might be his doom 
One day for to ſing, 
With gullet in ſtring, 
A hymn of Robert Wiſdom. 
IX. 
But what was all this bus'neſs ? 
For ſure it was important; 
For who rides i' th' wet, 
When affairs are not great, 
The neighbours make but a ſpett ont. 
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X. 
To a goodly fat ſow's baby, 
O John] thou hadſt a malice : 
The old driver of ſwine 
That day ſure was thine, 
Or thou hadſt not quitted Calais. 5 


TO SIR RICHARD FANSHAW, 


UPON HIS TRANSLATION OF 
PASTOR TIIDO. 


Svcu is cur pride, our folly, or our tate, 

That few but ſuch as cannot writ? tranſlate : 

But what in them is want ol art or voice, 

In thee 1s either modeſty or choice. 

While this great piece, reſtor d by thee, doth ſtand ; 
Free from the blemiſh of an artleſs hand, 

Secure of ſame, thou juſtly doſt clteem 

Ils honour to create than to redeem. 

Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ 

Attempt tranſlation; for tranſplanted wit 10 
All the defects of air and foil doth ſhare, 

Ana colder brains like colder climates are: 

In vain they toil, fince nothing can beget 

A vital ſpirit but a viral heat. 

That fervile path thou nobly doſt decline T5 
Of tracing word by word and line by line : 

IJ hoſe are the labour'd births of ſlaviſu brains, 

Not the effect of poctry, but pains; 
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Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowneſs affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſticks at words. 20 
A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue 

To make tranſlations and tranſlators too. 

They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 

True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame: 

Fording his current, where thou find'ſt it low 25 
Iett'ſt in thine own to make it riſe and flow, 

Wiſely reſtoring whatſoever grace 

It loſt by change of times, or tongues, or place. 

Nor fetter'd to his numbers and his times, 

Betray'ſt his muſic to unhappy rhymes. 39 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted ſtrength 
Stretch'd and diſſolv d into unfinew'd length: 

Yet, after all, (left we ſhould think it thine) 

Thy ſpirit to his circle doſt confine. 

New names, new dreſſings, and the modern caſt, 35 
Some ſcenes, ſome perſons alter'd, and outfac'd 

The world, it were thy work; for we have known 
Some thank d and prais'd for what was leſs their own. 
That maſter's hand which, to the life, can trace 

The airs, the lines, and features of the face, 42 
May with a free and bolder ſtroke expreſs 

A vary'd poſture or a flatt'ring dreſs: 

He could have made thoſe like who made the reſt, 
But that he knew his own deſign was beſt. 44 
2 — atartd — 
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To 


THE HON. EDWARD HOWARD, 


ON THE BRITI:H PRINCES, 


War mighty gale hath rais'd a flight ſo ſtrong ? 
So high above ail vulgar cyes? ſo long? 

One ſingle rapture ſcarce itſelf confines 

Within the limits of four thouſand lincs : 

And yet I hope to ſee this noble heat $5 
Continue till it makes the piece complete, 

That to the latter age it may deſcend, 

And to the end of time its beams extend. 

When poeſy joins profit with delight, 

Her images ſhould be moſt exquiſite, 10 
Since man to that perfection cannot riſc, 

Of always virtuous, fortunate, and wife; 

Therefore the patterns man ſnould imitate 

Above the life our maiters ſhould create. 

Herein if we conſult with Greece and Rome, 15 
Grecce (as in war) by Rome was overcome; 

'Tho' mighty raptures we in Homer ſind, 

Yet, like himſelf, his characters were blind: 
Virgil's ſublimed eyes not only gaz d, 

But his ſublimed thoughts to heav'u were rais d. 29 
Who reads the honours which he paid the gods 
Would think he had beheld their blet-'d abodes ; 
And that his hero might accomplith'd be, 

Trom divine blood he draws his pedigr<-. 
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From that great jodge your judgment takes its law, 
And by the beſt origiual docs draw 20 
Bonduca's honour, with thoſe herocs time 

Had in oblivion wrapt his ſaucy crime : 

To them and to your nation you are juſt, 

In raiſing up the ir glories from the duſt; 32 
And to Old England you that right have done, 
To ſhew no ſtory nobler than her own, 
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SONGS. 


NEWS FROM COLCHESTER: 


Or, A proper New Ballad of certain carnal paſſages be- 
terixt a Cualer and a Cult, at Horſley, near Cdlecveſicr, 
in Eſſex. 


To the tune of ** Tom of Bedlam.” 


I. 

Ar in the land of Eſſex, 

Near Colcheſter the zealous, 

On the ſide of a bank 

Was play'd tuch a prank 

As would make a ſtone-horſe jealous. 
II. 

Help Woodcock, Fox, and Naylor, 

For Brother Green 's a ſtallion : 

Now, alas! what hope 

Ot converting the Pope, 

When a Quaker turns Italian? 15 
III. 

Even to our whole profeſſion 

& tcandal 't will be counted, 

When 't 15 talk'd with diſdain 

Amongſt the profane 

How Brother Green was mounted. 15 
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IV. 

And in the good time of Chriſtmas, 

Which tho' our ſaints have damn d all, 

Vet when did they hear 

That a damn d Cavalicr 

Ever play d ſuch a Chriſtmas gambol ? 

V. 

Had thy fleſh, O Green! been pamper'd 

With any cates unhallow'd, 

Hadſt thou ſweeten'd thy gun:s 

With pottage of plums, 

Or profane minc'd pye hadit ſwallow d; 
VI. 

Roll'd up in wanton ſwine's flo ſh 

The fiend might have crept into thee; 

Then fulneſs of gut 

Might have caus'd thee to rut, 

And the devil have fo rid thro' tice, 
VII. 

But, alas! he had been feaſted 

With a ſpiritual collation 

By our frugal Mayor, 

Who can dine on a prayer, 

And ſup on an exhortation. 
VIII. 

Twas mere impulſe of ſpirit, 

Tho' he us'd the weanon carnal : 


20 


24 
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&« Filly Foal,“ quoth he, 

© My bride thou ſhalt be; 

And how this is lawful learn all: 

IX. 

For if no reſpect of perſons 
«+ Be due mongſt ſons of Adam, 
ein a large extent 

*« Thereby may be meant 


«* 'That a mare s as good as a madam.” 


X. 
'Then without more ceremony, 
Not bonnet vail'd, nor kifs'd her, 
But took her by force, 
For better for worſe, 
And us'd her Uke a ſiſter. 
XI. 
Now when in ſuch a ſaddle 
A ſaint will needs be riding, 
Tho' we dare not ſay 
"Tis a falling away, 
May there not be ſome backſliding ? 
XII. 
** No, ſurely,” quoth James Naylor, 
«Twas but an inſurrection 
* Of the carnal part, 
For a Quaker in heart 
Can never loſe perfection. 
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XIII. 
1 For (as our maſters * teach us) 
«© The intent being well directed, 
% Tho' the devil trepan 
The Adamical man, 
The ſaint ſtands uninfected. 
XIV. 
But, alas! a Pagan jury 
Ne'er judges what 's intended ; 
Then fay what we can 
Brother Green's outward man 
I fear will be ſuſpended. 
XV. 
And our adopted fiſter 
Will find no better quarter : 
But when him we enroll 
For a ſaint, Filly Foal 
Shall paſs herſelf for a martyr. 
XVI. 
Rome, that ſpiritual Sodom, 
No longer is thy debtor, 
O Colcheſter! now 
Who's Sodom but thou, 
Even according to the letter ? 
| #* The Jeſuits. 
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A SONG. 


I. 

Moxrnzvs ! the humble god that dwells 
In cottages and ſmoky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down, 
And tho” he ſcars no prince's frown 
Flies from the circle of a crown: 

II. 
Come, I ſay, thou pow'rful god, 
And thy leaden charmang rod, 
Dipp'd in the Lethean lake, 
O'er his wakeful temples ſhake, 
Leſt he ſhould fleep, and never wake. 

UI. 
Nature, (alas!) why art thou fo 
Obliged to thy greateſt foe ? 
Sleep that is thy beſt repaſt, 
Yet of death it bears a taſte, 
Aud both are the ſame thing at laſt, 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


DESTRUCTION OF TROY, C.. 


Turar are fo few trandlations which deſerve pratſe, 
that I ſcarce ever ſaw any which deſerved pardon ; 
thoſe who travel in that kind being for the moſt 
part ſo unhappy as to rob others without enrich- 
ing themſelves, pulling down the fame of good au- 
thors without raiſing their own : neither hath any 
author been more hardly dealt withal than this our 
mater; and the reaſon is evident, for, what is moſt 
excellent is moſt inimitable; and 11 even the worſt 
authors are yet made worſe by their tranſlators, 
how unpoſlible is it not to do great injury to the 
beſt? And therefore | have not the vanity to think 
my copy equal to the original, nor (conſequently ) 
myſelf altogether guiltleſs of what I accuſe others; 
but if | can do Virgil leſs injury than others have 
done, it will be in ſome degree to do him right ; 
and, indeed, the hope ef doing him more right 
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is the only (cope of this eſſay, by opening a new 
way of tranſlating this author to thoſe whom 
youth, lciture, and better fortune, make fitter for 
ſuch undertakings. 

I conceive it is a vulgar error in tranſlating poets, to 
affect being fidus interpret; let that care be with 
them who deal in matters cf fact, or matters of 
t.ith : but whoſoever aims at it in poetry, as he at- 
:!.mpts what is not required, ſo he ſhall never per- 
torm what he attempts; for it is not his buſineſs 
alone to tranſlate language into language, but 
poeſy into poeſy ; and poeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpi- 
rit, that in the pouring out of one language into 
another it will all evaporate; and if a new ſpirit 
be not added in the transfuſion, there will remain 
nothing but a caput mortuum, there being certain 
graces and happineſſes peculiar to every language, 
which give lite and energy to the words; and who- 
ſot ver offers at verbal tranſlation ſhall have the 
misfortune of that young traveller who loſt his 
oven language abroad, and brought home no other 
:initcad of it: for the grace of the Latin will be loſt 
by being turned into Engliſh words, and the grace 
of the Engliſh by being turned into the Latin 
phraſe. And as ſpeech isthe apparel of our thoughts, 
fo are there certain garbs and modes of ſpeaking 
which vary with the times, the faſhion of evr 
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clothes being not more ſubject to alteration than 
that of our ſprech: and this I think Tacitus meant 
by that which he calls ſermonem temporis iſtiut auri- 
bus accommodatum ; the deliglit of change being as 
due to the curioſity of the car as of the eye; and 
therefore if Virgil muſt needs ſpeak Engliſh, it 
were fit he ſhould ſpeak not only as a man of this 
nation, but as a man of this age; and if this diſguiſe 
I kave put upon him (I wiſh I could give it a bet- 
ter name) fit not naturally and cafily oa fo grave a 
perſen, yet it may become him better than that 
fool's coat wherein the French and Italians have of 
late preſented him; at leaſt, I hope it will not make 
him appear deformed, by making any part enor- 
mouſly bigger or leſs than the life; (Ihaving made 
it my principal care to follow him, as he made it 
his to follow nature, in all his proportions} neither 
have Il any where offered ſuch violence to his ſenſe as 
to make it ſeem mine and not his. Where my cx- 
preſſion arc not ſo full as his, either our language or 
my art was defective; (but I rather ſuſpect my ſeli) 
but where mine are fuller than his, they are but 
the impreſons which the often cading of kim hath 
let upon my thoughts; ſo that if they are not Eis 
own conceptions, they are at leaft the reſults of 
them; and if (being conſcious of making him ſpeak 
worſe than he did almoſt in every line) I err in en - 
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deavouring ſometimes to make him ſpeak better, 
I hope it will be judged an error on the right hand, 
and ſuch an one as may deſerve pardon, if not imi- 
tation. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY. 


AN ESSAY ON THE 


SECOND BOOK OF VIRGITL'S AXNEIS. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1636. 


The Argument. 


THE ra hook ſpeaks of Encas* voyage by fea, and how, being caſt 
tempeſt von the conſt of Carthage, he was received by Queen Dido, 
who, after the fea't, defires him to make the relation of the deftruchca 
of Troy ; which iz the Argument uf this book. 


W 6:re all with filence and attention wait, 

Thus ſpeaks Æneas from the bed of ſtate. 

Madam, when you command us to review 

Our fate, you make our old wounds bleed ancw, 
And all thoſe ſorrows to my ſenſe reſtore, 5 
Whereof none ſaw fo much, none ſuſſer d more. 
Not the moft cruel of our conqu'ring foes 

So unconcern'dly can relate our woes 

As not to lend a tear; then how can I 

Repreſs the horror of my thoughts, which ly 10 
The fad remembrance ? Now th' expiring night 
And the declining ſtars to reſt invite; 

Yet ſince 't is your command, what you ſo well 

Are pleas'd to hear I cannot grieve to tell. 
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By Fate repell'd, and with repulſes tir'd, 17 
The Greeks, ſo many lives and years expir d, 

A fabric like a moving mountain frame, 

Pretending vows for their return : this Fame 
Divulges; then within the beaſt's vaſt womb 

The choice and flower of all their troops entomb. 20 
In view the iſle of Tenedos, once high 

In fame and wealth, while Troy remain'd, doth lie; 
(Now but an unſecure and open bay) 

Thither, by ſtealth, the Greeks their fleet convey. 
We gave them gone, and to Mycenæ fail'd, 25 
And Troy reviv'd, her mourning face unvail'd; 

All thro” th' unguarded gates with joy reſort 

To ſee the ſighted camp, the vacant port. 

Here lay Ulyſſes, there Achilles; here 

The battles join'd; the Grecian fleet rode there; 30 
But the vaſt pile th amazed vulgar views, 

Till they their reaſon in their wonder loſe. 

And firſt Thymeates moves (urg d by the power 

Of fate or fraud) to place it in the tower; 

But Capys and the graver fort thought fit 35 
The Greeks' ſuſpected preſent to commit 

To ſeas or flames, at leaſt to ſearch and bore 

The ſides, and what that ſpace contains t' explore. 
The uncertain multitude with both engag d, 
Divided ſtands, till from the tower, enrag d 40 
Laocoon ran, whom all the crowd attends, 

Crying, What deſp rate frenzy 's this, (oh, friends) 
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To think them gone? Judge rather their retreat 
But a deſign; their gift's but a deceit ; 

For our deſtruction t was contriv'd no doubt, 45 

Or from within by fraud, or from without 

By force. Yet know ye not Ulyſſes' ſhifts ? 

Their ſwords leſs danger carry than their giſts. 

('This ſaid) againſt the horſe's ſide his ſpear 

He throws, which trembles with incloſed tear, 50 

Whilit from the hollows of his womb proceed 

Groans not his own; and had not Fate decreed 

Our ruin, we had fill'd with Grecian blood 

The place; then Troy and Priam's throne had ſtood. 

Mean-while a fetter'd pris'ner to the king S5 

With joytul ſhouts the Dardan ſhepherds bring, 

Who to betray us did hinaſelf betray, 

At once the taker, and at once the prey; 

Firmly prepar'd, of one event ſecur d, 

Or of his death or his deſign aſſur d. 60 

'The Trojan youth abour the captive flock, 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. 

Now hear the Grecian fraud, and from this one 

Conjecture all the reſt. 

Diſarm'd, diſorder d, caſting round his eyes 65 

On all the troops that guarded him, he cries, 

« What land, what ſea, for me what fate attends ? 

Caught by my foes, condemned by my friends, 

Incenſed Troy a wretched captive ſecks : 

To ſacriſice; a fugitive the Grecks. 1 
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To pity this complaint our former rage 

Converts; we now inquire his parentage; 

What of their counſels or affairs he knew ? 

Then fearleſs he replies, Great King! to you 

All truth I ſhall relate : nor firſt can I 75 
My ſelf to be of Grecian birth deny; 

And tho“ my out ward ſtate misfortune hath 
Depreſs'd thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 

You may by chance have heard the famous name 
Of Palamede, who from old Belus came, 8 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Grecks purſue, 
Accus'd unjuſtly, then unjuſtly flew, 

Yet mourn'd his death. My father was his friend, 
And me to his commands did recommend, 

While laws and councils did his throne ſupport; 87 
I but a youth, yet ſome eſteem and port 

We then did bear, till by Ulyffcs' craft 

(Things known I ſpeak) he was ct life bereft: 
Since in dark forrow I my days did ſpend, 

Till now, diſdaining his unworthy end, 90 
I could not filence my complaints, but vow d 
Revenge, if ever fate or chance allow d 

My wiſh'd return to Greece: from hence his hate, 
From thence my crimes, and all my ills, bear date: 
Old guilt freſh malice gives; the people's ears 9. 
He hills with rumours, and their hearts with fears, 
And then the prophet to his party drew. 

But why do I thete thankleſs truths purſue, 
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Or why defer your rage? on me ſor all 


"The Greeks let your revenging ſury fall. oo 
Ulyiſes this, th' Atridæ this deſire 

At any rate. We ſtraight are ict on fire | 
(Unpractis'd in ſuch myiterics, to inquire 


The manner and the cauſe, which thus he told, 

With geſtures humble, as his tale was bold. 105 

« Oft' have the Greeks (the ſiege deteſting) tir d 

With tedious war, a ftoPn retreat deſir d, 

And would to Heav'n they ad gone ; but ſtiii difmay'd 

By ſeas or ſkies, unwillingly they ſtay d. 

Chicfly when this ſtupendous pile was raisd 110 

Strange noiſes ſill'd the air; we, all amaz'd, 

Diſpatch Eurypylus t' inquire our ſatcs, 

Who thus the ſentence of the gods relates; 

A virgin's ſlaughter did the ſtorm appeal, 

* When firſt t'wards Troy the Grecians took the ſeas; 

Their fate retreat another Grecian's blood 116 

„Muſt purchaſe.” All at this conlounded too; 

Each thinks himſelf the man, the fear ou all 

Of what the miſchief but on one can fall: 

nen Calchas (by Ulyſſes firſt inſpir'd) 120 

Was urg d to name hom th' angry gods requir'd; 

Yet was L warn, (for many were as well 

Inſpir'd as he) and did my fate farctell. 

Ten days the prophet in ſuſpenſe remain'd, 

Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laſt conftrain'd 
1 
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By Ithacus, he folemnly deſign'd 126 
Me for the ſacrifice : the people join'd 

In glad conſent, and all their common fear 
Determine in my fate. The day drew near, 

The ſacred rites prepar d, my temples crown'd 130 
With holy wreaths; then I confeſs I found 

The means to my eſcape: my bonds I brake, 

Fled from my guards, and in a mnddy lake 
Amongſt the tedges all the night lay hid, 

Till they their ſails had hoiſt, (if fo they did.) 135 
nd now, alas! no hope remains for me 

Aly home, my father, and my ſons, to ſce, 

Whom they, enrag'd, will kill for my offence, 

And puniſh, for my guilt, their innocence. 

"hoſe gods who know the truths I now relate, 140 
"Chat faith which yet remains inviolate 

By mortal men, by theſe | beg; redreſs 

Aly cauſeleſs wrongs, and pity ſuch diſtreſs.” 

And now true pity in exchange he finds 

For his falfe tears, his tongue his hands unbinds. 145 
Then ſpake the king. Be ours, whoe'er thou art; 
Forget the Grecks. But firſt the truth impart, 

Why did they raife, or to what uſe intend, 

This pile? to a warlike or religious end!“ 

Skilful in fraud (his native art) his hands 159 
ward heav'n he rais'd, deliver d now from band-. 
Ve pure ethereal flames! ye pow'rs ador'd 

By mot tal men! vs. altars, and the ſword 
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I 'ſcap'd! ye ſacred fillets that involv'd 
My deſtin'd head! grant I may ſtand abfolv'd 155 
From all their laws and rites renounce all ni ie 
Of faith or love, their ſecret thoughts procl...m, 
Only, O 'Troy ! preferve thy faith to me, 
H what I ſhall relate preſerveth thee. 
| From Pallas' favour all our hopes, and all 100 
Counſels and actions, took original, 
Till Diomed (for ſuch attempts made ſit 
By dire conjunction with Ulyſſes'“ wit) 
Aſſails the ſacred tower; the guards they lay, 
Defile with bloody hands, and thence convey 165 
The fatal image : ſtraight with our ſucceſs 
Our hopes fell back, whilſt prodigics expreis 
Her juſt diſdain; her flaming eyes diu throw 
Flaſhes of lightning ; from each part did flow | 
A briny ſweat; thrice brandiſhing her ſpear, 170 
Her ſtatue from the ground itſelf did rear: 
Then that we ſhould our ſacrilege reſtore, 
And reconvey their gods from Argos' ſhore, 
Calchas perſuades till then we urge in vain 
The fate of Troy. To meaſure back the main 175 
They all conſent, but to return again 
When reinforc'd with aids of gods and men. 
Thus Calchas; then inſtead of that, this pile 
To Pallas was deſign'd, to reconcile 
Th' offended pow'r, and expiate our guilt; 130 
To this vaſt height and monſtrous ſlature built 

| ly 
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Leſt, thro' your gates receiv'd, it might renew 

Your vows to her, and her defence to you. 

But if this ſacred yift you diſeſteem, 

I hen cruel plagues (which Heav'n divert on them) 

Shall fall on Priam's ſtate : but if the horſe 136 

Your walls aſcend, affiſted by your force, 

A league gainſt Greece all Afia ſhall contract, 

Our ſons then ſuff ring what their fires would act.“ 
Thus by lis fraud and our own faith o'ercome, 

A feigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom 191 

'Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

Nor ten years* conflict, nor a thouſand ſail. 

his ſeconded by a moſt fad portent, 

Which credit to the firſt impoſture lent, 195 

Laocoon, Neptune's prieſt, upon the day 

Devoted to that god a bull did flay; 

When two prodigious ſerpents were deſcry'd, 

Whoſe circling ſtrokes the ſea's ſmooth face divide: 

Above the deep they raiſe their ſcaly creſts, 200 

And ſtem the flood with their erected breaſts; 

heir winding tails advance and ſteer their courſe, 

And gainſt the ſhore the breaking billows force. 

Now landing, from their brandiſh'd tongues there 

A direful hiſs, and from their eyes a lame. [came 

Amaz'd we fly; directly in a line 206 

Laocoon they purſue, and firſt ent wine 07 

(Fach preyiag upon one) his tender ſons; &. + « 


Then him, who armed to their reſcue * * 2 
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They ſeiz'd, and with entanglieg foldsembrac'd, 210 
His neck twice compalling and twice his wailt : 
Their pois nous knots he ſtrives to break and tear, 
While ſlime and blood his ſacred wreaths beſnicar; 
Then loudly roars, as when th' enraged bull 
From th' altar flies, and from his wounded {cull 215 
Shakes the huge axe. The conqu'ring lcrpents fly 
To crucl Pallas' altar, and there he 
Under her feet, within her ſhield's extent. 
We, in our fears, conclude this fate was ſent 
Juſtly on him who ſtruck the ſacred oak 229 
With his accurſed lance. Then to invoke 
The goddeſs, and let in the fatal horſe, 
We all conſent. 

A ſpacious breach we make, and Troy's proud wall, 


Built by the gods, by our own hands doth fall. 225 


Thus al! their help to their own ruin give, 

Some draw with cords, and ſome the montter drive 
With rolls and levers: thus our works it climbs, 

Big with our fate; the youth with ſongs and rhymces, 
Some dance, ſome haul the rope; at laſt let down, 

It enters with a thund'ring noiſe the town. 23 t 
Oh, Troy! the ſeat of gods, in war renown'd! 
Three times it ſtuck, as oft” the claſhing ſound 

Of arms was heard; yct, blinded by the power 

Of Fate, we place it iu the ſacrec tower. 235 
Caffundra then for«tells th' event, hut ſhe | 
Finds no belief ſuch was the gods' wecrce. } 
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The altars with freſh flow'rs we crown, and waſte 

In feaſts that day, which was (alas!) our laſt. 

Now by the revolution of the ſkies 240 
Night's ſable ſhadows from the ocean riſe, 

Which heav'n and carth, and the Greek frauds in- 
The city in ſecure repoſe diſſolv'd, {volv'd, 
When from the admiral's .igh poop appears 

A. light, by which the Argive ſquadron ſteers 245 
Their flent courſe to Nium's wel!-known ſhore, 
When Sinon (fav'd by the gods partial power) 
Open, the herſo, and thro' the unlock'd doors 

To the free air the armed freight reftores. 

lyſſes, Stheneleus, Liſander, ſlide 250 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide; 
Atrides, Pyrrhus, Thoas, Athamas, 

And Fpevs, who the fraud's contriver was: 

Ihe gates they feize; the guards, with fleep and wine 
Oppreſs'd, ſurpriſe, aud then their forces join. 255 
was then, when the firſt ſweets of ſleep repair 
Cur bodies ſpent with toil, our minds with care, 

( The gods” beſt gift) when, bath'd in tears and blood, 
Be fore my face lamenting HeQor ſtood, 

is aſpect ſuch when, ſoibd with bloody duſt, 260 
Drazg'd by the cords which thro' his ſeet were thruſt 
By his inſulting foe : O how tran-form'd! 

Fiow much unlike that Hector who return'd 

Clad in Achill-; ſpoils! when he among 
Athoufand ſhips {like Jove ) his lightning flung ! 26 5 
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His horrid beard and knotted treſſes ſtood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 
Entranc'd U lay, then (weeping) ſaid, Ihñe joy, 

The hope and ſlay of thy declining Troy! 

What region held thee ! whence, ſo much deſir'd, 270 
Art thou rcſtor'd to us, conſum d and tir'd 

With toils and deaths? But what tad cauſe confounds 
Thy once fair looks, or why appear thoſe wounds? 
Regardleſs of my words, he no reply 

R-turns, but with a dreadful groan doth cry, 275 
& Fly from the flame, O goddeſs-born! our walls 
he Greeks poſlets, and Troy confounded talls 
From all her glortcs: if it might have Rood 

By any pow'r, by this right hand it ſhould. 

© What man could do by me for Troy was done. 280 
* "Fake here her relicks and her gods, to run 

Wich them thy tate; with them new walls expe&, 
* Which, tofs'd on ſeas, thou ſhalt at laſt ereck:“ 
Then brings old Vetta from her ſacred quire, 

Ter holy wreaths, and her eternal fire. 235 
Mean-whitc the walls with doubtful crics reſound 
From far; (for ſhady coverts did ſurround 
My ſather's houſe) approaching ſtill n.ore near, 
Ihe claſh of arms and voice of men we ar. 

Rous'd from my bed, I ſpeedily aſcend 29% 
Ihe houſes” tops, and litt'ning there attend. 
As flames roll'd by the winds conſpiring force 
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Ole ſull-car'd corn, or torrents! roving courſe 
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Bears down th' oppoſing oaks, the fields deſtroys, 294 — 
And mocks the ploughman's toil, th' unlook'd-tor 
noiſe, 

From ncighb'ring hills th' amazed ſhepherd hears; 

Such my ſut priſe, and ſuch their rage appears. 

Firſt fell thy houſe, Ucalegon ! then thine 

Deiphobus! Sig:an ſeas did ſhine 299 
Bright with Troy's flames; the trumpets' dreadful 

"The louder groans of dying men confound. {found 

Give me my arms, I cry'd, refolv'd to throw 

Myſclf 'mong any that oppos'd the foe : 

Rage, anger, and deſpair, at once ſuggeſt, 

That of all deaths to die in arms was beſt. 305 0 

The firſt I met was Pantheus, Phebus' prieſt, 

Who, ſcaping with his gods and relicks, fled, 

And t'wards the ſhorc his little grandchild led. 

Panthcus, what hope remains? what force, what 

place 

Made good? but, ſighing, he replies, Alas! 310 

Trojans we were, and mighty lum was; 

But the laſt period, and the fatal hour 

Ot Troy is come: our glory and our power 

Incenſed Jove transfers to Grecian hands: | 
The foe within the burning town commands, 315 

And (like a ſmether'd fire} an unſcen force | 
Breaks from the bowels af the ſatal horſe: 13 
Inſultiug Sinon flings about the flame, 

And thouſands moi e than e' er from Argos came 
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Poſſeſs the gates, the paſſes, and the ſtreets, 320 
And theſe the ſword o'ertakes, and thoſe it mects. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo near, 

At once ſuſpends their courage and their fear.” 

Thus by the gods, and by Atrides' words 

Inſpir'd, I make my way thro fire, thro' ſwords, 325 
Where noiſes, tumults, outcries, and alarms, 
heard. Firſt Iphitus, renown'd for arms, 

We mcet, who knew us; (for the moon did ſhine) 
Then Ripheus, Hypanis, and Dymas join 

Their force, and young Chorebus, Mygdon's ſon, 
Who by the love of fair Caſſandra won, 331 
Arriv'd but lately in her father's aid; 

Unhappy, whom the threats could not diſſuade 

Ot his prophetic ſpouſe; 

Whom when I ſaw, yet daring to maintain 335 
"The figkt, I ſaid, Brave ſpirits! (but in vain) 

Are you refolv'd to follow one who dares 

Tempt all extremes? The ſtate of our affairs 

You ſee: the gods have left us, by whoſe aid 

Our empire ſtood; nor can the flame be ft2y'd: 349 
'Then let us fall amidſt our foes. This one 

Relief the vanquiſh'd have, to hope for none. 

Then reinforc'd, as in a ſtormy night 

Wolves, urged by their reging appetite, 

Forage for prey, which their neglected young 343 
With greedy jaws expect, ev'n ſo among 
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Foes, fire, and ſwords, t' aſſured death we paſs; 
Darknefs our guide, Deſpair our leader was. 

Who can relate that ev'ning's woes and ſpoils, 

Or can his tears proportion to our toils ? 350 
The city, which fo long had flouriſh'd, falls; 

Death triumphs o'er the houſes, temples, walls. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom; 


Their hearts at laſt the vanquiih'd re-aflume, 


And now the victors fall: on all ſides fears, 355 
Groans, and pale Death, in all her ſhapes appears. 
Androgeus firſt with his whole troop was caſt 

Upon us, with civility miſplac'd, 

Thus greeting us; You loſe, by your delay, 

* Your ſhare both of the honour and the prey; 5 
Others the ſpoils of burning Troy convey 361 
Back to thoſe ſhips which you but now forſake.” 
We making no return, his ſad miſtake | 


Joo late he finds: as when an unſeen ſnake 
A traveller's unwary foot hath preſt, 365 


Who trembling ſtarts, when the ſnake's azure creſt, 
Swoln with his riſing anger, he eſpies, 

So from our view ſurpris'd Androgeus flies: 

But here an eaſy victory we meet ; 

Fear binds their hands, and ignorance their feet. 370 
Whilſt fortune our firſt enterpriſe did aid, 
Encourag'd with ſucceſs, Chorcœbus ſaid, 


O friends! we now by better Fates are led, 


And the fair path they lead us let us tread, 
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& Firſt change your arms, and their diſtinctions bear; 
«© The fame in foes deceit and virtue arc.“ 376 
Then of his arms Androgeus he diveſts, 

His ſword, his ſhicld, he takes, and plumed creſts; 
Then Ripheus, Dymas, and the reſt, all glad 

Of the occaſion, in freſh ſpoils are clad. 380 
Thus mix'd with Greeks, as if their fortune {till 
Follow d their fwords, we fight, purſue, and kill. 
Some re- aſcend the horſe, and he whoſe fides 

Let forth the valiant, now the coward hides. 

Some to their ſafer guard, their ſhips, retire; 385 
But vain's that hope 'gainſt which the gods conſpire, 
Behold the royal virgin, the divine 

Calandra, from Minerva's fatal thrine 

Dragg'd by the hair, caſting t wards heav'n, in vain, 
Her eyes; for cords her tender hands did [train : 399 
Chorœbus at the ſpectacle enrag'd, 

Flies in amidſt the focs : we thus engag'd 

To fecond him, among the thickeſt ran: 

Here firſt our ruin from our friends began, 

Who trom the temple's battlements a ſhower 395 
Of darts and arrows on our heads did pour: 
They us for Greeks, and now the Greeks (who knew 
Caſſundra's reſcuc) us for 'Trojans flew. 

Then from all parts Ulyſſes, Ajax then, 

And then th' Atridzx, rally all their men; 400 
As winds that meet from ſev' ral coaſts conteſt, 
Their priſons being broke, the ſouth ard wef, 
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Aud Eurus on his winged courſers borne, 
Triumphing in their ſpeed, the woods are torn, 
And chafing Nereus with his trident throws 405 
The billows from their bottom: then all thoſe 

Who in the dark our fury did eſcape 

Returning, know our borrow'd arms and ſhape, 
And diff” ring diale& : then their numbers ſwell 


And grow upon us. Firſt Chorabus fell 410 
Before Minerva's altar; next did bleed 
Juſt Ripheus, whom no Trojan did excced ö 
in virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 


Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
Their friends: nor thee, Pantheus! thy piety 415 
Nor conſccrated mitre from the ſame 
Ill fate could fave. My country's fun'ral flame, 
And Troy's cold aſhes, I atteft and call 
To witneſs for myſclt, that in their fall 
No fes, no death, nor danger, I declin'd, 429 
Did and deſerv'd no leſs my fate to ſind. 
Now lphitus with me, and Pelias, 
Slowly retire; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. 
To court the cry directs us, where we found 425 
Th' aſſault to hot, as if 't were only there, 
And all the reſt ſecure from foes or fear: 
'The Greeks the gates approach'd, their targets caſt 
Over their heads; fome ſcaling ladders plac'd 
L 
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Againſt the walls, the reſt the ſteps aſcend, 430 

And with their ſhields on their left arms defend 

Arrows and darts, and with their right hold fait 

Ihe battlement : on them the "Trojans caſt 

<toncs, rafters, pillars, beams; ſuch arms as theſe, 

Now hopelcts, for their laft defence they ſeize. 425 

he gilded roofs, the marks of ancient ſtate, 

They tumble down; and now ſagainſt the gate 

Of th' inner court their growing force they bring: 

Now was our laſt effort to ſave the king, 

Relieve the fainting, and ſucceed the dead. 449 

A private gallery 'twixt th' apartments led, 

Not to the fo yet known, or not obterv'd; 

(The way for Hector's hapleſs wife reſerv'd, 

When to the aged king her little jon 

She would preſent) thro' this we paſs, and run 445 

Up to the higheſt battlement, from whence 

The Trojans threw their darts without offence, 

A tow'r ſo high, it ſcem'd to react; the ſky, 

Stood on the root, from whence we could deſcry 

All Hinm—both the camps, the Grecian fleet: 460 

This, where the beams upon the columns meer, 

Ve looken; which like thunder from the cloud 

Breaks on their heads, as ſudden and as loud; 

But others fivll ſucceed. Mean-time nor ſtones 

Nor any kind of weapons ceale. 455 

Before the gate in gilded armour ſhone 

z 21mg Pyrrhus, Lke 2 ſnake, his ſkin new grown, 
R 
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Who, fed on pois'nous herbs, all winter lay 

Undcr the ground, and now reviews the day 

Freſh in his new apparel, proud and young, 460 
Rolls up his back, and brandiſhes his tongue, 

And litts his ſcaly breaſt againſt the fun; 

With him his father's ſquire Automedon, 


And Peripas, who drove his winged ſleeds, 


Enter the court; whom all the youth ſucceeds 463 
Of Scyros' iſle, who flaming fircbrands flung 

UV to the roof: Pyrrhus himfelf among 

The feremoſi with an axe an entrance hews 
'T hro' beams of fold oak, then freely views 
The chambets, gallerics, and rooms of ſtate, 479 
Where Priam and the ancient monarchs ſat. 

At the ſirſt gate an armed guard appears, 

But th' inner court with horror, noiſe, and tears, 
Confusviy EI, the women's ſhrieks and cries 

The arched vanits re-echo to the ſkies; 475 
Sad matrons wand'ring thro” the ſpacious rooms, 
Embrace and kits the poſts: then Pyrrhus comes; 
Full of his tather, neither men nor walls 

Hi force ſuſtain ; the torn portcullis falls; 

Then from the hinge their ſtrokes the gates divorce, 
And where the way they cannot tind they force. 491 
Not with ſuch rage a ſwelling torrent flows, 

-\b- ve lus banks th* oppoſing dams o'erthrows, 
Depopulates the fields, the cattle, ſheep, 

epherde, and folds, the foaming ſurges ſweep. 48; 
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And now between two fad extremes I ſtood, 

Here Pyrrhus and th Atri. he drunk with blood, 
There th' hapleſs queen amongſt an hundred dames, 
And Priam quenching from his wounds thoſc flames 
Which his own hands had on the altar laid: 492 
Then they the fecret cabinets invade 

Where ſtood the fifty nuptial beds, the hopes 

Of that great race: the golden poſts, wWhoſe tops 
Old hoſtile ſpoils adoru'd, demoliſh'd lay, 

Or to the foe or to the fire a prey. 497 
Now Priam's fate perhaps you may inquire. 

Secing his empire lot, his Troy on lire, 

And his own palace by the Greeks poſſeſt, 

Arms long difus'd his trembling limbs invelt; 

Thus on his foes he throws himſelf along, 500 
Not for their fate, but to provoke his own. 

There ſtood an altar open to the view 

Of heav'n, near which an aged laurel grew. 

Whoſe ſhady arms the houſchold gods embrac'd, 


Before whole ſcet the queen herſelf had caſt 505 


With all her daughters, and the Trojan wives, 
As doves whom an approaching tempcit drives, 
And frights into one flock; but haviag ſpy'd 
Old Priam clad in youthful arms, the cry'd, 
Alas! my wretched huſband! what pretence 519 
Ao bear thoſe arms? and in them what defence ? 
duch aid ſuch times require not, when again 
. Hector were alive he liv'd in vain: 

K ij 
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Or here we ſhall a ſanctuary find, 

Or as in life we ſhall in death be join'd.”” 515 
"Then, weeping, with kind force held and cmbrac'd, 
And on the ſecret feat the king ſhe plac'd. 
Mean-while Polites, one of Priam's fons, 

Flying the rage of bloody Pyrrhus, runs 

Ihroꝰ foes and ſwords, and ranges all the court 520 
And empty galleries, amaz'd and hurt; 

Pyrrhus purſues him, now o'ertakes, now kills, 
And his laſt blood in Priam's preſence ſpills. 

"The king (tho' him fo many deaths inclofe) 

Nor fear nor grief, but indignation, ſhows : 525 
Ihe gods requite thee, (if within the care 

Of thofe above th' affairs of mortals are) 

** Whoſe fury on the fon but Joſt had been, 

Had not his parents” eyes his murder ſeen. 

Not that Achilles (whom thou feign'ſt to be 530 
«© Thy father) ſo inhuman was to me; 

* He bluſh'd when I the rights of arms implor'd, 

* To me my Hector, me to Troy, reſtor'd.” 

This ſaid, his feeble arm a jav'lin flung, 

Which on the ſounding ſhield, ſcarce ent'ring, tung. 


Then Pyrrhus; Go a meſſenger to hell 336 


Of my black deeds, and to my father tell 

The acts of his degen'rate race. So thro 

His ſon's warm blood the trembling king he drew 
o th' altar: in his hair one hand he wreaths, 540 
Hi, ſword the other in his boſom ſheaths, 
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Thus fell the king, who yet ſurviv d the ftate, 

With ſuch a ſgnal and peculiar fate, 

Under fo vaſt a ruin, not a grave, 

Nor in ſuch flames a fun'ral fire to have. 545 
He whom ſuch titles ſwellꝰd, ſuch pow r made proud, 
To whom the ſceptres of all Aſia bow d. 

On the cold earth lies th' unregarded king, 

A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing 549 


THE 
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Flavinxe at large declar'd Jove's emhaſſy, 
Cyllenius from Æncas ſtraight doth fy; 

He, loath to difobey the god's command, 

Nor willing to fortfake this pleaſant land, 
Aſham'd the kind Eliza to deccive, 

But more atraid to take a folemn leave, 

He many ways his lab'ring thoughts rc volves, 
But fear o'ercoming ſhame, at laſt reſolvis 
(In!tructed by the god of 'Uhieves *) to itcal 
Himſelf away, and his eſcape conceal. 

He calls his captains, bids them rig the fleet, 
That at the port they privately ſhould! meet, 
And ſome diffemble colour to project, 

That Dido ſnould not their deſign ſuſpect: 
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But all in vain he did his plot diſguiſe; 17 
No art a witchtul lover can ſurpriſe. 

She the firſt motion finds : love tho' moſt ſure, 

Yet always to itſelt ſeems unſccure. 

That wicked ſame which their firſt love proclaim'd 
Foretellethe end: the queen, with rage inflam'd, 20 
Thusgreets him.“ Thou diſſembler ! wouldſt thou fly 
Out of my arms by ſtealth perfidiouſly ? 

Could not the hand I plightcd, nor the love, 
Nor thee the fate of dying Dido, move? 

And in the depth of winter, in the night, 25 
Dark as thy black deſigns, to take thy flight, 

Jo plough the raging ſcas to coaſts unknown, 

© The kingdom thou pretend'it to not thine own ! 

+ Were Troy reſtor'd, thou ſhouldſt miſtruſt a wind 
** Falſe as thy vows, and as thy heart unkind. 30 
*« Fly*!t thou from me ? By theſe dear drops of brine 
A thee adjure, by that right hand of thine, 

By our cſpouſals, by our marriage-bed, 

* If all my kindneſs aaght have merited; 


f ever | ſtood fair in thy eſteem, 35 


** From ruin me and my loſt houſe redeem. 
Cannot my pray'rs a free acceptance find ? 

Nor my tears ſoften an obdurate mind? 

My tame of chaſtity, by which the ſkies 

** I reach'd before, by thee extinguiſh'd dies. 40 
Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 

Aud my revengetul brother ſcales my walls; 
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% The wild Numidians will advantage take; 

© For thee both 'T'yre and Carthage me forſake. 

fHadſt thou before thy flight but leit with me 47 

„A young Æncas, who, reſembling thee, 

Might in my fight have ſported, I had then 

Not wholly loſt, nor quite deſerted been; 

© By thee, no more my huſband, but my gueſt, 

*« Betray'd to miſchtefs, of which death's the lcaſt 
With fixed looks he ttands, and in his breatt, <7 

By Jove's command, his ſtruggling care ſuppreſt. 

** Great Queen! your favours and deſerts ſo great, 

** Tho' numberleſs, | never ſhall forget; 

No time, until myſelf I have forgot, 73 

Out of my heart Eliza's name ſhall blot : 

*« But my unwilling flight the gods enforce, 

And that muſt juſlify our fad divorce. 

** Since I muſt you forfake, would Fate permit 

IJTo my defires I might my fortune fit, 2 

** Troy to her ancient ſplendour I would raiſe, 

And where I firſt began would end my days. 

But ſince the Lycian Lots and Delphic god 

Have deſtin'd Italy for our abode; 

Since you proud Carthage (fled from Tyre) enjo7, 

** Why ſhould not Latium us receive from Troy ! £6 

As for my ſon, my father's angry ghoſt 

** Fells me his hopes by my delays are croſt, 

And mighty Jove's ambaſſador appear'd 

Wich the lame meſſagc, whon: Ifaw and heard ; -* 
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Ve both are griev'd when you or I complain, 

But much the more when all complaints are vain: 

* [ call to witneſs all the gods, and thy 

** Beloved head, the coaſt of Italy 

Againſt my will I ſeek,” 75 
Whilſt thus he ſpeaks ſhe rolls her ſparkling eyes, 

Surveys him round, and thus incens'd replies: 

Thy mother was no goddefs, nor thy ſtock 

From Dardanus, but in tome horrid rock, 

© Perfidious wretch ! rough Caucaſus thee bred, 80 

And with their milk Hyrcanian tigers fed. 

Diſſimulation I ſhall now forget, 

And my reſerves of rage in order ſet, 

Could all my pray'rs and foft entreatics force 

* Sighs from his breaſt, or from his look remorſe. 8 

V nere ſhall I firſt complain? can mighty ſove 

Or Juno ſuch impieties approve ? 

«« 'The juit Aſtræa ſure is fled to hell, 

Nor more in carth nor heav'n itſelt will dwell. 

Oh, Faith! him on my coaſts by tempeſt cuſt, 90 

* Receiving madly, on my throne I plac'd : 

His men from famine and his fleet from fire 

I reſcu'd: now the Lycian Lots conſpire 

With Phœbus; now Jove's envoy thro” the air 

Brings diſmal tidings, as if ſuch low care 9 

Could reach their thoughts, or their re poſe diſturb 

Thou art a falſe impoſtor and a ſeurbe. 

** Go, go, purſue thy kingdom thro' the main, 

hope, if Heav'n her juſtice ſtill ret in, 
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FThou ſhalt be wreck'd, or caſt upon ſome rock, 100 

„ Where thou the name of Dido ſhalt invoke : 

1 follow thee in fun'ral flames: when dead 

My ghoſt ſhall thee attend at board and bed: 

« And when the gods on thee their vengeance ſhow, 

That welcome news ſhall comfort me below. 105 
This ſaying, from his hated fight ſhe fled, 

Conducted by her damſels to her bed: 

Yet reſtleſs ſhe arofe, and looking out, 

Beholds the fleet, and hears the ſeamen ſhoat 

When great Æncas paſs'd before the guard, 110 

To make a view how all things were prepar'd. 

Ahl cruel Love! to what doſt thou enforce 

Poor mortal breaſts! Again ſhe hath recourſe 

'To tears and pray'rs, again ſhe feels the ſmart 

Of a freſh wound from his tyrannic dart. 115 

"That ſhe no ways nor means may leave untry'd, 

Thus to her ſiſter ſhe herſelf apply d: 

Dear ſiſter! my reſentment had not been 

So moving, if this fate I had foreſeen ; 

Therefore to me this laſt kind office do; 120 

* Thou haſt ſome int'reſt in our ſcornful foe; 

He truſts to thee the counſels of his mind, 

Thou his ſoft hours and free acceſs canſt find: 

rell him 1 ſent not to the Ilan coaſt 

My fleet to aid the Greeks; his father's ghoſt 125 

e I never did diſturb: aſk him to lend 

To this the laſt requeſt that I ſhall ſend, 
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A gentle car; I wiſh that he may find 

A happy paſſage and a profp'ruus wind: 

hat contract I not plead which he hetray d, 130 
Nor that his promis d conqueſt be delay d; 

All that I aſk is but a ſhort reprieve, 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve : 

8ome pauſe and reſpite only I require, 

Till with my tears | ſhall have quench'd my fire.135 
* If thy addreſs can but obtain one day 

Or two, my dcath that ſervice ſhall repay.” 

Thus ſhe entreats; fuch meſſages with tears 
Condoling Anne to him, and from him, bears: 

But him no pray'rs, no arguments, can move; 140 
The Fates reſiſt; his ears are ſtopp'd by Jove. 

As when fierce northern blaſts from th Alps deſcend, 
From his firm roots with ſtruggling guſts to rend 
An aged ſturdy oak, the rattling tound 

Grows loud, with leaves andſcatter*darms the ground 
Is overlaid, yet he flands fix d; as high 146 
As his proud head is rais'd towards the ſkv, 

So low t'wards hell his roots deſcend. With pray'rs 
And tears the hero thus affail'd, great cares 

He ſmothers in his breaſt, yet keeps his poſt, 155 
All their addreſſes and their labour loft. 

Ihen ſhe deceives her ſiſter with a ſmile: 

Anne, in the inner court erect a pile; 

LThercon his arms and once-tov'd portrait lay: 

*© 'Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey ; 155 
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tt All curſed monuments of him with fire 

& We muſt aboliſh, (fo the gods require.) 

She gives her credit for no worſe effect 

Than from Sichæus death ſhe did ſuſpect, 

And her commands obeys. 168 
Aurora now had left Tithonus' bed, 

And o'er the world her bluſhing rays did ſpread. 
The queen beheld, as foon as day appear'd, 

The navy under fail, the haven clear d: 

Thrice with her hand her naked breaſt ſhe knocks, 16 7 
And from her forchead tears her golden locks. 

O Jove!” ſhe cry'd, “an. ſhall ke thus delude 

© Mc and my realm? why is he not purſu' d? 
Arm, arm,” the cry'd, “and let our 'Tyrians board 
* With ours his fleet, and carry fire and ſword; 179 
* I.cvc nothing unattempted to deſtroy 

* That perjur'd race, then let us die with joy. 
VMWhat if th' event of war uncertain were? 

Nor death nor danger can the deſp' rate fear. 
But, oh, too late! this thing 1 ſhould have done 175 
© When firit I plac'd rhe traitor on my throne. 

* Behold the faith of him who ſav'd from fire 

His honour d houtchold gods! his aged fire 

* His pious ſhoulders from 'Troy's flames did bear. 
* Why did I not his carcals piece-meal tear, 183 
And caſt it inthe fea ? why not deſtroy 

* All bis companiuns, and beloved boy 


— ³ninʒ . 
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„ Aſcanius? and his tender limbs have dreſt, 

And made the father on the fon to feaſt ? 

Thou Sun! whole luſtre all things here below 185 
Surveys, and juno! conſcious of my woe, 

7 Revengeful Furies! and Queen Hecate! 
Receive and grant my pray'r! If he the ſca 

*© Mult needs eſcape, and reach th Auſonian land, 
* If Jove decree it, Jove's decree mult ſtand. 190 
* When landed, may he be with arms oppreſt 

By his rebelling people, be diſtreſt 

*© By exile from his country, be divorc'd 

From young Aſcanius' fight, and be enforc'd 

To implore foreign aids, and loſe his friends 195 
By violent and undeſerved ends! 

VWhen to conditions of unequal peace 

He ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſſeis 
Kingdom nor life, and find his funeral 

I'ch' ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall! 2co 
And ye, oh Tyrians! with immortal hate 

** Purſue this race; this ſervice dedicate 

To my deplorcd aſhes : let there be 

kT 'wixt us and them no league nor amity. 

* May from my bones a new Achilles riſe 205 
That ſhall infett the "Trojan colonies 


With fire, and ſword, and famine, when at length 


Time to our great attempts contributes ſtrength ; 
Our ſeas, our ſhores, our armics, theirs oppoſe, 
And may cur children be for cvcr foes!” 20 


4 
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A ghaſtly palcneſs death's approach portends, 

hen trembling ſhe the fatal pile aſcends. 

Viewing the Trojan relics, ſhe unſheati'd 

#ncas' ſword, not for that uſe bequeath'd; 

Then on the gailty bed ſhe gently lays 215 
Herſelf, and ſoftly thus lamenting prays; 

0% Dear relics | whilit that Gods and Fates give leave, 
& Free me from care, and my glad foul receive. 

© That date which Fortune gave I now muſt end, 

© And to the ſhades a noble ghoſt deſcend. 220 
** Sichzus' blood, by his falſe brother ſpilt, 

have reveng'd, and a proud city built. 

% Happy, alas! too happy, I had liv d, 

* Had not the Trojan on my coaſt arriv' d. 

% But ſhall I die without revenge? yet die 25 
* 'T hus, thus with joy to thy Sichæus fly. 

ty conſcious foe my fua'ral fire ſhall view 
From fea, and may that omen him purſue!” 
HePfatncing hand let fall the fword beſmear d 

With blood, and then the mortal wound appcar'd. 230 
Thro' all the court the fright and clamours riſe, 
Which the whole city fills with fears and crics 

As loud as if her Carthage or old Tyre 

The toc had enter'd, and had ſet on fire. 

Amazed Anne with ſpeed aſcends the ſtairs, 233 
And in her arms her dying ſiſter rears: 

Did you for this yourſelf and me beguile? 

For fuch an ead did l erect rhi; pile? 
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Did you ſo much deſpiſe me, in this fate 

« Myſelf with you not to affociate ? 249 
* Yourſelf and me, alas! this fatal wound 

The ſenate and the people doth confound. 

I'll waſh her wound with tears, and at her death 
My lips from her's ſhalldraw her parting breath. 
Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and dries; 
Thrice with her arm the Queen attempts to riſe, 246 
But her ſtrength failing, falls into a ſwoon, 

Life's laſt efforts yet ſtriving with her wound : 
Thrice on her bed ſhe turns, with wand'ring ſight 
Secking, ſhe groans when ſhe beholds the light. 250 
Then Juno, pitying her diſaſtrous fate, 

S-nds Iris down her pangs to mitigate. 

(Since if we fall before th' appointed day 

Nature and Death continue long their fray.) 

Iris deſcends; ** "This fatal lock (ſays ſhe) 255 
To Pluto l bequeath, and ſet thee free; 

Then clips her hair: cold numbneſs ſtraight bereaves 
Her corpſe of ſenſe, and th' air her ſoul receives. 258 


SARPEDON'S SPEECH 'TO GLAUCUS, 
IN THE TWELFTH BOUK OF HOMER, 


"F nos to Claucus ſpake 

Divine Sarpedon, ſince he did not find 

Others as great in place as great in mind. 

Above the reſt why is our pomp, our pow'r, | 
Our flocks, our herds, and our poſſ.lions more? 5 
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Why all the tributes land and ſea affords, 

Heap'din great chargers, load our ſumptuous boards ? 
Our chcerful gueſts carouſe the ſparkling tears 

Of the rich grape, whilſt muſic charms their cars. 
Why, as we paſs, do thoſe on Xanthus' ſhore £8 
As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 

But that, as well in danger as degree, 

We ſtand the firſt; that when our Licians ſee 

Our brave examples, they admiring ſay, 

Behold our gailant leaders! theſe are they 15 
Deſerve the greatneſs, and unenvy'd ſtand, 

Since what they act tranſcends what they command. 
Could the declining of this fate (oh, friend!) 

Our date to immortality extend ? 

Or if death ſought not them who ſeek not death 20 
Would I advance? or ſhould my vainer breath 

With ſuch a glorious folly thee inſpire ? 

But ſince with Fortune Nature doth conſpire, 

Since age, diſcaſe, or ſome leſs noble end, 

Tho not leſs certain, doth our days attend; 25 
Since 't is decrecd, and to this period lead 

A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we 'll tread, 
And bravely on till they, or we, or all, 

A common ſacrifice to honour fall. 29 
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Pr'rTuze die and ſet me free, 
Or elſe be x 


Kind, and briſk, and gay, like me: ; 
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I pretend not to the wiſe ones, 

To the grave, to the grave, 5 
Or the preciſe ones. 

"Tis not cheeks, nor lips, nor eyes, 

That I prize, 

Quick conceits, or ſharp rephes; 

If wiſe thou wilt appear and knowing, 10 
Repartee, repartee 

To what I'm doing. 

Pr'ythee why the room ſo dark? 

Not a ſpark 

Leſt to light me to the mark : 15 
I love daylight and a candle, 

And to ſce, and to ſce 

As well as handle. 


Why ſo many bolts and locks, 

Coats and tmecks, 22 
And thoſe drawers, with a pox ? 

I could wiſh, could Nature make it, 

Nakedacſs, nakedncfs 

Itlelf were naked. 


But if 2 miſtreſs I muſt have 25 
Wite and grave, | 
Let her fo herſelf behave; 

All the day long Suſan civil, 

Pap by night, pap by night, 

Or ſuch a devil. 3G 
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caro MAJOR. 


TO THE READER. 


I cax neither call this piece Tully's nor my own, 
being much altered from the original, not only by 
the change of the ſtyle, but by addition and ſubtrac- 
tion. I believe you will be better pleaſed to receive 
it, as I did, at the firſt ſight; for to me Cicero did not 
ſo much appear to write as Cato to ſpeak; and, to 
do right to my author, I believe no character of any 
perſon was ever better drawn to the life than this, 
Therefore neither conſider Cicero nor me, but Cato 
himſelf, who being then raiſed from the dead to lpcak 
the language of that age and place, neither the di- 
ſtance of place or time makes it leſs pollible to rate 
him now to ſpeak ours. 

Though l dare not compare my copy with the ori- 
ginal, yet you will find it mentioned here hood much 
fruits are improved by grafting ; and here. by grafi- 
ing verſe upon proſe, ſome of theſe ſeverer arguments 
may receive a more mild and pleaſant taſte. 

Cato fays (in another place) of bimſelf, that he 
learned to ſpeak Greek between the ſeventieth and 
eightieth ycar of bis age; beginning that fo late, he 
may not yet be too old to learn Engliſh, being now 
but between his ſeventecuth and eighteenth hundred 
year, For theſe reatos. | ſhall leave to this piece no 
other name than Wi the author gave it, of Cato 
Major. 

L i) 


PREFACE. 


4” 

Tu er learned critic, the younger Scaliger, com- 
paring the two great orators, ſays, that nothing can 
be taken from Demoſthenes, nor added to Tully ; and 
if there be any fault in the laſt, it is the reſumption 
or dwelling too long upon his arguments: for which 
reaſon, having intended to tranſlate this piece into 
proſe, (where tranflation ought to be ſtrict) finding 
the matter very proper for verſe, I took the liberty to 
leave out what was only neceſſary to that age and 
place, and to take or add what was proper to this 
preſent age and occaſion, by laying his ſenſe cloſe r, 
and in fewer words, according to the ſtyle and car of 
theſe times. The three firſt parts I dedicate to my 
old friends, to take off thoſe melancholy reflect ions 
which the ſenſe of age, infirtaity, and death, may give 
them. The laſt part I chink neceſſary for the convic- 
tion of thoſe many who believe not, or at læaſt mind 
not, the ummortality of the ſoul, of which the Scrip- 
ture ſpeaks only poſitively as a lawgiver, with an 
/ dixit ; but it may be, they neither believe that, 
(from which they either make doubts or ſport) nor 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to interpret it, ſuppoſing 
thæy do it only for their own ends: but if a Heathen 
philoſopher bring ſuch arguments from reaſon, Na- 
ture, and ſecond cauſca, which none of our Atheiſtical 
ſoplüſters can confute, if they may ſtand convinced 
that there is an immortality of the ſoul, I hope they 
will fo weigh the conſequences as neither to talk nor 
live as if there vas no ſuch thing. 


CATO MAJOR OF OLD AGE. 


CATO, SCIPIO, LELIUs. 


SCIPIO, 


Tuso' all the actions of your lite are crown d 

With wiſdom, nothing makes them more renowu d 

Than that thoſe years, which others think extreme, 

Nor to yourſelf nor us uneaſy ſeem, 

Under which weight moſt like th old giants groan, 

When Etna on their backs by Jove was thrown. 6 
Caro. What you urge, Scipio, from right reaſon 

All parts of Age ſeem burthenſome to thoſe [flows ; 

Who virtue's and true wiflom's happineſs 

Cannot diſcern; but they who thole polle(s, 10 

In what s impos'd by Nature find no grict, 

Of which our Age is (next our death) the chief, 

Which tho' all equally deſire t' obtain, 

Yet when they have obtain'd it they complain: 

Such our inconſtancies and tollics are, 17 

We ſay it ſteals upon us unaware. 

Our want cf reas'ning theſe falls meaſures makes; 

Youth runs to Age, as childhood youth o' ertakes. 

How much more grievous would cur lives appear 

To reach th eighth hundred than the eightieth year 

Oi what in that long ſpace of time hath paſt 21 

To ſooliſh Age will no remembrance laft. 

My Age's condud when you ſcem t' admire, 

(Watch that it may deſerve 1 much deſire) 
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'Tis my firſt rule on Nature, as my guide 25 
Appointed by the gods, I have rely'd; 
And Nature, which all acts of life deſigns, 
Not, like ill poets, in the laſt declines : 
But ſome one part muſt be the laſt of all, 
Which, like ripe fruits, muſt either rot or fall; 50 
And this from Nature muſt be gently borne, 
Elſe her (as giants did the gods) we ſcorn. 
Lx. But, Sir, 't is Scipio's and my deſire, 
Since to long life we gladly would aſpire, 
That from your grave inſtructions we might hear 35 
How we, like you, may thts great burthen bear. 
Car. This I refolv'd before, but now ſhall do 
With great delight, ſince t is requir'd by you. 
LI. If to yourſelf it will not tedious prove, 
Nothing in us a greater joy can move, 40 
"That as old travellers the young inſtruc, 
Your long our ſhort experience may conduct. 
Car. Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Equals with equals often congregate. 
Two conſuls “, (who in years my equals were) 45 
When ſenators, lamenting I did hear 
That Age from them had all their pleaſures torn, 
And them their former ſuppliants now ſcorn. 
They what is not to be accus'd accuſe; 
Not others but themſelves their Age abuſe; 50 
Elſe this might me concern, and all my friends, 
WV hoſe cheerful Age with honour youth attends, 


* Caius Salinator, Spurius Lind,. 
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Joy'd that from pleaſures ſlav ry they are ſree, 

And all reſpects due to their Age they fee 

In its true colours; this complaint appears ec; 

Ihe ill effect of manners, not of years; 

For on their life no grievous burthen lies 

Who are well-catur'd, temperate, and wiſe ; 

But aa inhuman and ill-temper'd mind 

Not any eaſy part in liſe can find. Co 
Lxri, This I believe; yet others may diſpute 

Their Age (as your's) can never bear ſuch fruit 

Of honour, wealth, and pow'r, to make them {ſweet ; 

Not ev'ry one ſuch happineſs can meet. 64 
Car. Some weight your argument, my Lzliu>, 

But not fo much as at firſt ſight appears. [bears, 

This anſwer by Themiſtocles was made, 

(When a Seriphian thus did him upbraid, 

* You thoſe great honours to your country owe, 

Not to yourſelfſ) — Had I at Seripho * 70 

Been born, ſuch honour l had never ſeen, 

Nor you, if an Athenian you had been.“ 

So Age, cloath'd in indecent poverty, 

To the moſt prudent cannot eaſy be; 

But to a fool the greater his eſtate 75 

Ihe more unealy is his Age's weight. 

Age's chief arts and arms are to grow wiſe, 

Virtue to know, and known to exerciſe: 

All juſt returns to Age then virtue makes, 

Nor her in her extremity forſakes. do 


Au ille to which coad emned men were baniſhed. 
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The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 

Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. 

I (when a youth) with reverence did look 

On Quintus Fabius, who 'Tarentum took; 

Yet in his Age ſuch cheerfulneſs was ſeen, 8 

As if kis years and mine had equal been : 

His gravity was mix'd with gentleneſs, 

Nor had his Age made his good humour leſs : 

Then was he well in years, (the ſame that he 

Was conſul that of my nativity) 

(A ſtripling then) in his fourth conſulate 

On him at Capua I in arms did wait. 

I five years aſter at 'Tarentum wan 

The Quæſtorſhip, and then our love began 

And ſour years after, when I Prztor was, 95 

He pleaded, and the Cincian law * did paſs. 

With uſeful diligence he us'd t' engage, 

Yet with the temp'rate arts of patient Age 

He breaks fierce Hannibal's inſulting heats; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats: 100 

He by delay reſtor d the commonwealth, 

Nor preferr'd rumour before public health. 102 
* Agzinſ bribes, 


| 
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The Argument. 


When I reflet on Age, I find there a c 

Four cauſes, which its mitery declare. 

1. Recaule our bqgy 's iirength it much impairs: 
2. That it takes of our minds trum great A fairs; 
3. Next that our ſenſe of picaſures it deprives: 
4. Laſt that approaching death aiends our ics. 
Of all theſe ſev'ral cauſes II tifcourte, 

And then of cach, in order, weigh the force. 


THE FIRST PART. 


Tus old from ſuch affairs is only freed 

Which vig'rous youth and ſtrength of body need; 
But to more high affairs our Age is lent, 

Moſt properly when heats of youth arc ſpent. 
Did Fabius and your father Scipio 3 
(Whoſe daughter my ſon married) nothing do ? 
Fabricii, Coruncani, Curii, 

Whoſe courage, counſel, 2nd authority, 

The Roman comraonwealth reſtor'd, did boaſt, 

Nor Appius, with whoſe ſtrength his fight was loſt, 
Who, when the Senate was to peace inclin'd 11 
With Pyrrhus, ſhew'd his reaſon was not blind. 
Whither's our courage and our wiſdom come, 
When Rome itſeif couſpires the fate of Rome ? 

The reſt with ancient gravity and {kill 15 
He ſpake; (for his oration 's extant ſtill.) 

"Tis ſcventcen years ſince he had Contul been 

The ſecond time, and there were ten between; 
Therefore their argument 's of little force, 

Who Age from great cmployments would divorce. 
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As in a ſhip ſome climb the ſurouds, t' unfold 2x 
The fail, ſome ſweep the deck, ſome pump the hold, 
Whilſt he that guides the helm employs his ſkiii, 
And gives the law to them by fitting till; 

Great actions leſs from courage, ſtrength, and ſpeed, 
1 han from wiſe counſels and commands proceed. 26 
Thoſe arts Age wants not which to Age belong; 
Not heat but cold expericace makes us ſtrong. 

A Conlul, Tribune, General, I have been, 

A forts of war I have paſs d thro' and ſeen; ze 
And now grown old, I ſeem t' abandon it, 

Yet to the Senate I preſcribe what's fit. 

I cv'ry day gainſt Carthage war proclaim, 

(For Rome's deſtruction hath been long her aim) 
Nor ſhall I ceaſe till I her ruin ſee, 35 
Which triumph may the gods deſign for thee; 

That Scipio may revenge kis grandſire's ghoſt, 
Whoſe life at Cannæ vrith great honour loſt 

Is on record; nor had he weary'd been 

With Age, if he an hundred years had ſeen : 40 
He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or darts, 

But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts; 

Which if our anceftors had not retain'd, 

The 5enate's name our council had not gain'd. 

The Spartans to their higheſt magiſtrate 45 
The name of Elder did appropriate : 

Therefore his fame for ever ſhall remain, 


How gallantly Tarentum he did gain, 
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With vigilant conduct: when that ſharp reply 
He gave to Salinator I Rood by, 

Who to che cattle fled, the town being loſt, 
Yet he to Maximus did vainly boa:t 

"Twas by my means Tarentum you obtain'd; 
"Tis true, had you not lo I kad not gain'd. 
And as much konour oz his gown did wait 

As on his arms, in his fith conſulate. 

When his coileague Carvilius Rept aſide, 

Tue Tribune of the people would divide 

To them the Gallic and the Picene feld; 
Againſt the Senate's will he will net yicid; 
When, being angry, boldly ke declares 

Thoſe tlzings were acted under happy ſtars, 


J 
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From which the commonwcal:h found good efſe ds, 


But ctherwiſe they came from bad atpcats. 
Many great things of Fabius I could tcll, 

Put his ſon's death did all the reſt excel; 

(His gallant fun, tho' young, had Coulul been) 
His funcra! oration I have ſeen 

Often; and when on that I turn my eyes, 

I all the old philoſophers deſpiſe. 

Tho' he in all the people”s eyes feem'd great, 
Yet greater be appear'd in his retreat; 


When ſcaſting with his private friends at home, 
Such courſe i, ſuch diſcourſe, from him did come, 


Such {cicnce in his art of augury, 
To Reman cvcr was more Karn'd than he; 
NL 
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Knowiedge of all things preſcnt and to come, 
Rememb'ring all the wars of ancient Rome, 

Nor only there, but all the world's beſide : 

Dying in extreme Age I propheſy'd 80 


I'hat which is come to paſs, and did diſcern 


From his ſurvivors I could nothing learn. 

"This long diſcourſe was but to let you fee 

"That his long life could not uncaſy be. 

Feu like the Fabii or the Scipios are 85 
"Fakers of cities, conquerors in war: 

Yet others to like happy Age arrive, 

Who modeſt, quict, and with virtue live. 

Thus Plato writing his philoſophy, 

With konour after nincty years did die. 90 
Ih Athenian ſtory writ at ninety · ſuur 

By lſocrates, who yet liv'd five years more; 

His matter Gorgias at the hundreth year 

And ſeventh not his fudies did forbear; 

And, aſk d why he no ſooner left the tage? 9 5 
Said he faw nothing to accuſe Old Age. 

None but the fooliſh, who their lives abuſe, 

Age of their own niillakes and crimes accule. 

All commonweaiths (as by records is ice) 

As by Age preſerv'd, by youth deſtroy d, have been 
Whey the tragedian Nævius did demand, 101 
Why did your commonwealth no longer ſtand ? 
IJuus anſwer'd that their ſenators were new, 
Tooliſh and young, aud ſuch as nothing kucw. 
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Nature to youth hot raſhneſs doth diſpenſe, 105 
But with cold prudence Age doth recompenſe. 
But Age, t is ſaid, will memory decay; 
So (if it be not exercis'd) it may; 
Or if by Nature it be dull and flow. 
Themittocles (when ag'd) the names did know 119 
Of all th' Athenians; and none grow fo old 
Not to remember where they hid their gold. 
From Age ſuch art of memory we learn, 
To forget nothing which is our concern : 
Their intereſt no prieſt nor ſorcerer | Its 
Forgets, nor lawyer nor philoſopher : 
No underſtanding memory can want | 
Where wiſdom ſtudious induſtry doth plant. 
Nor does it only in the active live, 
But in the quiet and contemplative. 120 
When Sophocles (who plays when aged wrote) | 
Was by his ſons before the judges brought, 
Becauſ: he paid the Muſes ſuch reſpect, 
His fortune, wife, and children, to neglect ; 
Almoſt condemn'd he mov'd the judges thus, 125 
Har, but inſtead ot me, my Ocdipus.”” 
The judges hearing with applauſe, at th' end 
Freed him, and ſaid, No tool ſuch lines had penn d. 
What poets and what orators can I 
Recount, what princes in philoſophy, 130 
Whoſe conſtant ſtudies with their Age did ſtrive? 
Nor did they thoſe, tho thoſe did them, ſurvive. 
M :} 
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Old huſbandmen lat Sabinum know, 
Who for another year dig, plough, and ſow ; 


For never any man was yet ſo old 135 7 


Put hop'd his life one winter more might hold. 
Crcilius vainly faid, ** Each day we ſpend 

«© Difcovers ſomething which muſt needs offend.” 
But ſometimes Age may pleaſant things behold, 
And nothing that offends. He ſhould have told 140 
This not to Age, but youth, who oft'ner ſee 

What not alone offends, but hurts, than we. 

That I ia him which he in Age condemn'd, 

That us it renders odious and contemn'd. 

He knew not virtue if he thought this truth; 145 
For youth delights in Age, and Age in youth. 

What to the old can greater pleaſure be 

Than hopeful and ingenuous youth to fee, 

When they with rev'rence follow where we lead, 
And in ſtraight paths by our directions tread! 150 
Ard cv'n my converſation here | fee 

As well receiv'd by you as your's by me. 

Dis diſingenuous to accuſe our Age 

Of idleneſs, who all our pow'rs engage 

In the fame ſtudies, the fame courſe to hold, 153 
Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. 

Solon, the ſage, his progrefs never ceas'd, 

But ſtill his learning with his days increas'd ; 

And | with the ſame greedineſs did feck, 

As water when I thirſt, to ſwallow Greck; 160 
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Which I did only learn that I might know 

Thoſe great examples which | tollow now : 

And I have heard that Socrates the Wiſe 

Learn'd on the lute for his laſt exerciſe. 

Tho' many of the Ancients did the ſame, 

To improve knowledge was my only aim. 166 


THE SECOND PART. 


Now into? our ſecond grievance I muſt break, 
That loſs of ſtrength makes underſtanding wea!..” 
I grieve no more my youthful ſtrength to want, 
Than, young, that of a bull or elephant; 
Then with that force content which Nature gave, 5 
Nor am I now ditpleas'd with what I have. 
When the young wreſtiers at their ſport grew warm, 
Old Milo wept to fce his naked arm, 
And cry'd 't was dead. Trifler! thine heart and head, 
And all that 's in them, (not thy arm) are dead: 10 
This folly ev'ry looker-on derides, 
To glory only in thy arms and ſides. 
Our gallant anceſtors let fall no tears, 
Their ſtrength decreaſing by increaſing years; 
But they advanc'd in wiſdom ev'ry hour, 17 
And made the commonwealth advance in pow'r. 
But orators may grieve, for in their ſides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides; 

M it 
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Yet I have heard old voices loud and clear, 

And ſtill my own fomctimes the Senate hear. 20 
When th' old with ſmooth and gentle voices plead, 
They by the ear their well-pleas'd audience lead; 
Which if I had not ſtrength enough to do, 

could (my Lalius and my Scipio!) 

What 's to be done or not be done inſtru, 25 
And to the maxims of good liſe conduct. 

Cncius and Publius Scipio, and (that man 

Of men) your grandſire, the great African, 

V ere joyful when the flow r of noble blood 


Crowded their dwellings, and attending flood, 30 
Like oracles their counſels to receive, 

How in their progreſs they ſhould act and live. 

And they whoſc high examples youth obeys 

Are not deſpiſed tho” ener ſtrength decays; 

And thoſe deeays (to ſpeak the naked truth, 39 


Tho' the defects of Age) were crimes of youth. 
Intemp'rate youth (by ſad experience found) 

Ends in an Age imperfect and unſound. 

Cyrus, tho' ag'd, (ii Xenophon ſay true) 

Lucins Metellus, (whom when young I knew) 40 
Who held (after his {-cond conſulate) 

Twenty-two years the high penttificate; 

Neither of theſe, in body or in mind, 

Before tlic ir death the leaſt decay did find. 

I ſpeck not of myſi lf, tho" none deny 45 


To Age to praiſe their youth the liberty: 
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Such an unwaſted ſlrength 1 cannot boaſt, 

Yet now my ycars are cighty-four almoſt : 

And tho' from what it was my itrength is far, 

Both in the firſt and fecond Punic war, 50 
Nor at 'Thermopylz, under Glabrio, 

Nor when 1 Contul into Spain did go; 

But yet I feel no weak neſs, nor hath length 

Of winters quite ener vated my ſlrength; 

And 1 my gueſt, my client, or my friend, 55 
Still in the courts of juſtice can defend : 
Neither muſt | that proverb's truth allow, 
M ho would be ancient mutt he carly fo. 
I would be youthful thiil, aud find no ned 
To appear old till I was fo indeed, 60 
And yet you fee my hours not idle ary, 

Tho' with your Urength I cannot mine compare: 
Yet this Centurion's doth your's furmount ; 


Not therefore him the better man | count. 


Milo, when ent' ring the Olympic game, 6; 

With a huge ox upon his ſhoulder came : 

Would you the force of Milo's body find, 1 
Rather than of Pythagoras's mind ? 
The force which Nature gives with care retain, | 
But when decay'd 't is folly to complain. 70 


In Age to wiſh for youth is full as vain 
As for a youth to turn a child again. 
Simple and certain Nature's ways appe:r, 


As ihe ſets forth the ſcuſous of the yeur 
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So in all parts of life we find her truth, 75 
Weakneſs to childhood, raſhneſs to our youth; 

To elder years to be diſcreet and grave, 

Then to old Age maturity ſhe gave. 

(Scipio) you know how Maſliniſſa bears 

His kingly port at more than ninety years; 83 
When marching with his foot he walks till night, 
When with his horſe he never will alight; 

Thoꝰ cold or wet his head is always bare; 

So hot, fo dry, his aged members are. 

You ſee how exerciſe and temperance 85 
Ev'n to old years a youthful ſtrength advance. 

Our law (becauſe from Age our ſtrength retires) 

No duty which belongs to ſtrength requires. 

Eut Age doth many men ſo teeble make, 

That they no great deſign can undertake; 90 
Yet that to Age not ſingly is apply d, 

But to all man's infirmities beſide. 

That Scipio who adopted you did fall 

Into ſuch pains he had no health at all, 

Who elſe had equall'd Africanus' parts, 95 
Exceeding him in all the liberal arts, 

Why ſhould thoſe errors then imputed be 

To Age alone, from which our youth 's not free ? 
Ev'ry diſeaſe of Age we may prevent, 

Like thoſe of youth, by being diligent. 10 
When ſick, ſuch moderate exerciſe we uſe, 

Aud diet, as our vital heat renews; 
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And if our bodies thence refreſhment finds, 


Then muſt we alſo exerciſe our minds, 
If with continual oil we not fupply 105 
Our lamp, the light for want of it will die. 
Tho' bodies may be tir d with execrcifc, 
No wearineſs the mind could e er ſurpriſe. 
Cæcilius, the comedian, when of Age 
He repreſents the follies on the ſtage, 110 
They 're credulous, forgetful, diſſolute; 
Neither thoſe crimes to Age he doth impute, 
But to old men, to whom thoſe crimes belong. 
Luſt, petulence, raſhnefs, are in youth more ſtrong 
Than Age, and yet young men thoſe vices hate 115 
Who virtuous are, diſcreet, and temperate : 
And ſo what we call dotage ſeldom breed 
In bodies but where Nature fow'd the (ceds. 
There are five daughters and four gallant fons 
In whom the blood of noble Appius runs, 120 
With a moſt num'rous family beſide, 
Whom he alone, tho' old and blind, did guide: 
Yet his clear-ſighted mind was ſtill intent, 
And to his bus'nels, like a bow, ſtood bent: 
By children, ſervants, neighbours, fo eſteem'd, 127 
He not a maſter but a monarch feem'd. 
All his relations his admirers were; 
His ſons paid rev'rence, and his ſervants fear : 
The order and the ancient difcipline 
Of Romans did in all his actions ſhine. 1: 
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Authority kept up old Age ſecures, 

Whoſe dignity as long as life endures. 

Something of youth I in old Age approve, 

But more the marks of Age in youth I love. 

Who this obſerves may in his body find 135 
Decrepit Age, but never in his mind. 

The ſeven volumes of my own Reports, 

Wherein are all the pleadings of our courts; 

All noble monuments of Greece are come 

Unto my hands, with thoſe of ancient Rome. 140 
The Pontifical and the Civil law 

I ſtudy Rill, and thence orations draw: 

And, to confirm my memory, at night 

What I hear, ſee, or do, by day, I ſtill recite. 

Theſe exerciſes for my thoughts | find; 145 
Theſe labours are the chariots of my mind. 

To ſerve my friends the Senate I frequent, 

And there what I before digeſted vent; 

Which only from my ſtrength of mind proceeds, 
Not any outward force of body needs; I50 
Which if I could not do, I ſhould delight 

On what I would to ruminate at night. 

Who in ſuch practices their minds engage, 

Nor fear nor think of their approaching Age, 
Which by degrees inviſibly doth creep; 

Nor do we ſeem to die, but fall afleep. 156 
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THE THIRD PART. 


Now muſt 1 draw my forces 'gainſt that hoſt 

Of pleaſures which i” th ſea of Age are loſt. 

O thou moſt high tranſcendent gift of Age! 

Youth from its folly thus to diſengage. 

And now receive from me that molt divine 5 
Oration of that noble Tarentine “, 

Which at Tarentum | long ſince did hear, 

When I attended the great Fabius there. 

Ye Gods! was it man's nature, or his fate, 

Betray'd him with ſweet pleafure's poiſon'd bait ? ro 
Which he, with all deſigns of art or pow'r, 

Doth with unbridled appetite devour : 

And as all poiſons ſeek the nobleſt part, 

Pleaſure poſſeſſes firſt the head and heart; 
Intoxicating both by them, ſac finds, T9 
And burns the ſacred temples of our minds. 

Furies, which reaſon's divine chains had bound, 
(That being broken) all the world confound ; 

Luſt, Murder, 'Treafon, Avarice, and hell 

Itſelf broke looſe, in Reaſon's palace dwell : 20 
Truth, Honour, Juſtice, 'Temperance, are fled, 
All her attendants into darkneſs led. 

But why all this diſcourſe ? when pleaſure's rage 
Hath conquer'd reaſon, we mult treat with Age. 
Age undermanes, and will in time ſurpriſe 

Her ſtrongeſt forts, and cut off all ſupplics; 


* Archytas, much praiſed by Horace. 
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And, join'd in league with ſtrong Neceſſity, 
Pleaſure mult fiy, or elſe by famine die. 
Flaminius, whom a conſulſhip had grac'd, 
(Then Cenſor) from the Senate I diſplac d: 30 
When he in Gaul, a Conſul, made a feaſt, 
A bcautcous courtezan did him requeſt 
o [ce the cutting off a pris'ner's head; 
'T his crime I could not leave unpuniſhed, 
Since by a private villany he ſtain'd 30 
hat public honour which at Rome he gain d. 
Ihen to our Age (when not to pleaſures bent) 
This ſeems an honour, not diſparagement. 
We not all pleaſures hike the Stoics hate, 
But love and ſeck thoſe which are moderate. 40 
(Tho' divine Plato thus of plcaſures thought, 
They us with hooks and baits like fiſhes caught.) 
When Quæſtor, to the gods in public halls 
I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals: 
Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 45 
But fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe ; 
Which feaſts Convivial Mectings we did name; 
Not like the ancient Greeks, who to their ſhame 
Call'd it a Compotation, not a feaſt, 
Declaring the worſt part of it the beſt. 50 
Thoſe entertainments I did then frequent 
Sometimes with youthful heat and merriment : 
But now I thank my Age, which gives me caſe 
From thoſe exceſſes; yet mylcit I pleate 

3 . 
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With cheerful talk to entertain my gneſts, 8 5 
(Diſcourſes are to Age continual tealts) 
The love of meat and wine they tecompenſc, 
And chcer the mind as much as thoſe the ſenſc. 
I'm not more plcas'd with gravity among 
The ag'd, than to be yuuthiul with the young; Co 
Nor 'gaiaſt all pleaſures proclaim open war, 
To which, in Age, fome nat'ral motions ard: 
And ſtiil at my Sabinum I delight 
To treat my neighbours till the depth of night. 
But we the ſcuſe of guſt and plcature want, 6 r 
Which youth at full poſſefles; this 1 grant: 
But Age fecks not the things which youth requires, 
And no man needs that which he not deſires. 
Waicn Sophocles was alk'd it he deny'd 
Himſoli the uſe of pleafures? he reply'd, 70 
*« I humbly thank th' immortal gods, who me 
From that ficrce tyrant's infolence ſet free.” 
But they whom preſling appetites conſtrain 
Gricve when they cannot their delires obtain. 
Young men the ute of pleaturc underſtand, 75 
As of an object new, and near at hand: 
'Tho' this ſtznds more remote from Age's ſight, 
Yet they behold it not without delight: 
A: ancient ſoldiers, from their dutics cas'd, 
Wuh ſeuſc of honour and rewards are plcusd; 80 
So from ambitious hopes and luſts releaſt, 
Delighted with ifclf our Age doth reſt. 
N 
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No hart of life more happy, when with bread 
Ut ancient knowledge and new learning ted : 
Ail you;htul pleaſutes by degrees mull ccate, 85 
Put thaic of Age ev'n with our years increale. 

Me love not loaded boards, and coblets crown d, 
But free tom furteits uur repoſe is found. 

When old Fabricius to the Summites went, 
Ambaſdor from Rome to Pyrrhus ſent, 99 
He beard a grave philoſopher maintain 

That all the actions of our life were vain 

Which with our fenfe of pleature not coatpir d; 
Fabricius the pluloſopher deſit d 

That he to Pyrrhus would that mu tear, 93 
And to the Sanmites the ſame docirine preach, 
Then of their conquett he Mould doubt no more, 
Whom their own pleaſures overcame betorc. 

Now mro ruſtic matters | mull all, 

Which pleature feems to me the chief of all. 100 
Age no impediment to thoſe can give, 

Who witely by the rules of Nature live. 

Furth (tho our mother) cheertully obeys 

All the commands her race upon her lays ; 

For whatftecvcr trom our hand tte takes, 10 
Greater or leſa, a vaſt return ſhe makes. 

Nur 2m ] only pleas'd with that refeurce, 

But with her ways, her method, and her force. 
he feed her boſom (by the plough mace fit) 
Neceiycs, where kindiy he embraces it, 122 
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Whack with her genuine warmth diffus'dand ſpreac, 

Send forth betimes a green and tender head, 

Then gives it motion, lite, and nouriſhment, 

Which from the root thro” nerves and veins are ſent; 

Straight in hollow heath upright it grows, 115 

And, form recerving, doth it ſelf diſcloſe: 

Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded ſpikes 

Guard it from birds, as with a ſtand of pikes. 

When of the vine ] ſpeak, I ſeem inſpir'd, 

And with delight, as with her juice, am fir d: 120 

At Naturu's godlike pow'r ſtaud amaz'd, 

Which ſuch vait bodies lu. th from atoms rais'd. 

The kernel of a grape, the g's imall grain, 

Can clothe a mountain, and o'crſhade a plain: 

But thou, dear Vine! forbidd' me to be long, 125 

Altho' thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong; 

Nor can thy head (not help'd) itt elt ſublime, 

Yet, like a ſerpent, a tali tree can climb: 

What:'er thy many fingers can entwine 

Proves thy ſupport, and all its ſtrength is thine : 130 

Tho' Nature gave not legs it gave thee hands, 

By which thy prop the proudeſt cedar ftanls : 

As thou haſt hands, fo hath thy offspring wings, 

And to the higheſt part of mortals [prings. 

But leſt thou ſhouldſt conſume thy wealth in vain, 

And ſtarve thyſelf to feed a num'rous train, 136 

Or like the bee, (ſweet as thy blood) defign'd 

To be deflroy'd to propagate his kind, 
N 3 
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Leit thy redundant and ſuper fluou: juice 

Should fading leaves inſtead of fruits produce, 140 
The pruner's hand, with letting blood, muſt quench 
Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench: 

Then from the joints of thy prolific ſtem 

A iwelling knot is raiſed, (call'd, a gem) 

Whence in ſhort ſpace itfelf the cluſter ſhows, 145 
And from earth's moiſture mix'd with ſun-beams 
I th' ſpring, like youth, it yields an acid taſte, grows. 
But ſummer doth, like Age, the ſourneſs walte ; 
Thencloath' d with lcaves, from heat and cold ſecure, 
Like virgins, ſweet and beauteous, when mature. 150 
Ou fruits, flow rs, herbs, and plants, Llong could dwell, 
At once to pleaſe my eye, my taſte, my ſmell. 

My walks of trees, all planted by my hand, 

Like children of my own begetting ſtand. 

To tell the ſev'ral natures of each earth, 157 
What fruits from each moſt properly take birth; 
And with what arts to enrich ev'ry mould, 

The dry to moiſten, and to warm the cold. 

But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate. 160 
As Orpheus muſic wildeſt beaſts did tame, 

From the ſour crab the ſweeteſt apple came : 

The mother to the daughter goes to ſchool, 

The ſpecies changed, doth her laws o'cr-rule. 
Nature herſelf doth from herſelf depart 167 
(Strange tranſmigration!) by the pow'r of art. 
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How little things give law to great we ſee 
The ſmall bud captivates the yreateſt tree. 
Here ev'n the pow'r divine we imitate, 
And ſeem not to begut, but to create. 179 
Much was | plcas'd with fow!ls and beaſts, the tame 
For food and profit, and the wild for game. 
Fxcuſe me when this pleaſant ftring | touch, 
(For Age of what delights it tpeaks too much.) 
Who twice victorious Pyrrhus conquered, 175 
he Sabines and the Sammites captive led, 
Great Curius! his remainivy days did ſpend, 
And in is happy hte his trn:mphs end, 
My farm ſtanda ncar, and when I there retire, 
His and that agc's temper | admire. 129 
The Samaites? chife, as by his fire he fat, 
With a vaſt frm at wlll on kim did wait; 
* Return,” fart he; 40 pour gold nothing weigh, 
* When thoſe who can command it me ehey.” 
This my affertion proves he may be old, 187 
And yet not ſordid, who refutes goid. 
In ſummer to fit ſtill, or walk, | love, 
Near a cool jovrtain, or a ſhady grove. 
What can in winter render more detroit 
Than the high ſun at non and fre at nicht ? 195 
While our old friends and neighbours ſe t and ply, 
And with their harmleſs minth turn night to day, 
Unpurchas'd plenty our {ui} tables lbads, 
Aud part of what they lent return t' our gods. 
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That honour and authority which dweils 195 
With Age, all pleaſures of our youth excels. 

Obſerve that I that Age have only prais'd 

Whoſe pillars were on youth's foundations rais'd, 
And that (for which I great applauſe receiv'd) 

Va true maxim hath been ſince believ'd. 200 
That moſt unhappy Age great pity needs, 

Vhich to defend itſelf new matter pleads, 

Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkied brow, 
But our paſt life, when virtuouſly ſpent, 205 
Mult to our Age thofe happy fruits preſent. 

"Thoſe things to Age moſt honourable are 

Which ealy, common, and but light appear, 
Salutes, conſulting, compliment, reſort, 

Crowding attendance to and from the comt: 210 
And not on Rome alone this honour waits, 

But on all civil and well-govern'd ſtates. 

Lyſander pleading in his city's praiſe, 

From thence his ſtrongeſt argument did raiſe, 

That Sparta did with honour Age ſupport, 215 
Paying them juit reſpe t at ſtage and court: 

But at proud Athens youth did Age outface, 

Nor at the plays would rite or give them place. 
When an Athenian ſtranger of great Age 

Arriv'd at Sparta, climbing up the ſtage, 22% 
To him the whole aſſembly roic, and ran 


o place and caſe this old and reverend wan, 
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Whothus his thanks returns, Th' Athenians know 
What 's to be done; but what they know not do. 
Here our great Senate's orders I may quote, 225 
The firſt in Age is ſtill the fir it in vote. 

Nor honour, nor high birth, nor great command, 

In competition with great years may ſtand. 

Why ſhould our youth's ſhort tranſient pleaſures dare 
With Age's laſting honours to compare ? 23® 
On the world's ſtage, when our applauſe grows high, 
For acting here life's tragic comedy, 

The lookers-on will fay we act not well, 


nleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. 


But Age is froward, uneaſy, ſcrutinous, 
Hard to be pleas'd, and parſimonious. 

But all thutc et rors from our manners riſe, 
Not from our years; yet ſome morouti:s 
We mutt expect, ſince jealouſy belongs 

To Age, of ſcorn, and teuder ſenſe of wrongs: 245 
Yet thule are mollify'd, or not diſcern'd, 

Where civil arts and manners have been learn'd : 

So the l' ins' humours, in our "erence “, are 
Unlike, this harih and rude, that ſmooth and fair. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 245 
Some torts, when old, continue briſk and fre; 

So Agr's gravity may feem ſevere, 

But nuthing harth or bitter ought r' appear. 

Of .\pge's avarice I cannot fee 

What colour, ground, or reaſon, there ſhould be 
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Is it not folly when the way we ride 25k 
Is ſhort for a long voyage to provide? 

'Fo avarice ſome title youth may own, 

To reap in autumn what the ſpring had ſown; 
And, with the providence of bees or ants, 255 
Prevent with ſummer's plenty winter's wants: 


But Age ſcarce ſow till Peath Nands by to reap, 
And to a ftranger's hand transfers the heap; 
Atraid to be ſo once, ſhe 's alwavs poor, 


And to avoid a miſchief makes it fure. 200 
Such madneſs as for fear of %cuth to die, 
Ito be poor for fear of poverty. 262 


THE FOURTH PART. 
Now againf{t (that which terriſies our Ag 
"The lait and greateſt grievance we ergage; 
o her grim Death appears in all her thap. 5, 
Ihe hungty grave for her due tribute gaps. 
Fond, fooliſn man! with fear of death ſurpris'd, 5 
Which either ſhould be wiſh'd for or deſpis'd: 
7 his, if our fouls with bodi-s death dettroy ; 
hat, if our fouls a ſecond Ii{e enjoy. 
What elle is to he {ear'd, when we {hall gain 
Eternal life, or have no ſenſe of pain ? o 
Ihe youngeſt in the morning are not ſure 
That till the night their life they can ſecure; 
"Their Age ſtands more expos'd to accid« nts | 
an ours, nor common cure their fate prevents? 
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Death's force (with terror) againſt Nature ſtrives, 15 
Nor one of many to ripe Aye arrives. 

From this ill fate the world's diſorders rife, 

For if all men were old they would be wile. 

Years and experience our forefathers taught, 

Them under laws and into citics brought. 20 
Why only ſhould the fear of death belong 

To Age, which is 25 common to the young ? 

Your hopeful brothers, and my fon, to you, 

Scipio, and me, this maxim makes too true. 

But vig'rous youth may his gay thoughts erect 25 
To many years, which Age muſt not expect. 

But when he ſees his airy hopes deceiv'd, 

With grief he ſays, Who this would have believ' d? 
We happier are than they who but deſir d 

To poſſeſs that which we long ſince acquir'd. 30 
What if our age to Neſtor's could extend? 

"Tis vain to think that laſting which muſt end; 

And when 't is paſt, not any part remains 

Thereof but the reward which virtue gains. 

Days, months, and years, like running waters flow, 
Nor what is paſt nor what's to come we know. 36 
Our date, how ſhort ſoe er, mult us content. 

When a good actor doth his part preſent, 

In ev'ry act he our attention draws, 

That at the laſt he may find juſt applauſe ; 42 
So tho' but ſhort, yet we muſt learn the art 

Qt virtue on this ſtage to act our part. 
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True wiſdom muſt our actions fo direct, 

Not only the laſt plaudit to expect; 

Vet grieve no more, tho long that part ſhould laſt, 
Than huſbandmen becauſe the ſpring is paſt. 46 
Ihe ſpring, like youth, freih bloſſoms doth produce, 
But autunm makes them ripe and fit for uſe : 

do Age a mature mellownets doth ſet 

Ou the yreen promiles of youthful heat. 50 
All things which Nature did ordain are good, 

Aud to muſt be reeeiv'd and underſtocd. 

Ace, like ripe apples, on carth's bofor drops, 
Mile force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops: 
Ihe ſparkling flame of our warm blood expires, 55 
As v-hen huge ſtreams are pour d on raging fircs; 
But Age unforc'd falls by her own conſent, 

As coals to aſhes, when the ſpirit 's ſpent : 
Therefore to death I with ſuch joy reſort, 

As ſcamen from a tempeſt to their port: 63 
Yet to that port ourſelves we muſt not force, 
Eefore our pilot, Nature, ſtecrs our courſe. 

Let us the cauſes of our fear condemn, 

Ihen Death at his approach we ſhall contemn. 

'Tho' to our heat of youth our Age ſeems cold, 6x 
Yet when reſolv'd it is more brave and bold. 

Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus reply'd, 

Demanded on what ſuccour he rely'd 

When with ſo few he boldly did engage ? 

He laid he took his courage from his Age. 70 
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hen death ſeems welcome, aud our nature kind, 
When, leaving us a perfect fenfe and mind, 

She (like a workmau in his ic lente Kid) 

Pulls down with eaſe what her own hand did build. 
That art which knew to join all parts in one 75 
A:akes the leaſt vi l ut ſeparation. 

Yer tho” our ligaments betimes grow weak, 

Ve muil not force then till themſelves they break, 
Pythagoras bid us in our ſtation tand, 

Tiil Gd, our general, ſhall us difband. 80 
Wiſe Solon dying, wiſli'd his friends night grieve, 
That in their memories he ſtill might livc; 

Yet wiſer Enanius gave command to all 

His fricnds not to bewail his funcral : 

Your tears for ſuch a death in vain you fpend, 8g 
Wuich fraight in immortality ſhall end. 

lu death il there be any ſenſe of pain, 

But a ſhort fpace to Ay: it will remain; 

On which, without my fears, my wiſhes walt, 

But tim'rous youth on this ſhould meditate. go 
Who for light pleaſure this advice reje ts, 

Finds little when his thought: he recolke Rs. 

Our Ccath (tho' nat its certain Cate) we know, 

Nor wither it may be this night or no. 

How thu can they contented hve who fear 97 
A danger certain, and none knows how near ? 

They err who for the fear of death diſpute, 

Our g.llunt actions this miſtake confuts, 
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Thee, Brutus! Rome's firſt martyr I muſt name; 
The Curtu bravely div'd the gulf of flame; Ic9 
Attilius ſacrific'd himſelf, to ſave 

That faith which to his barb'rous foes he gave: 
With the two Scipios did thy uncle fall, 

Rather than fly from conqu'ring Hannibal: 

The great Marcellus (who reſtored Rome) 105 
His greatcſt foes with honour did intomb. 

Their lives how many of our legions threw 

Into the breach ? whence no return they knew. 
Nluſt then the wite, the old, the learned, fear 

What not the rude, the young, th' unlearn'd, ſorhear? 
Satiety from all things elle doth come, 111 
Then life muſt to itfelf grow wearitome. 

'T hoſe trifles wherein children-tuke delight 

Grow naufous to the young man's appetite ; 

And from thoſe gaieties our youth requires 115 
o cxcreiſe their minds, our Age retires; 

And when the laſt delights of Age ſhall die, 

Life in itfelt will find ſaticty. 

Now you, my friends, my ſenſe of death ſhall hear, 
Which I can well defcribe, for he ſlands ncar. 122 
Your father, I.zhus, and your's, Scipio, 

My friends, and men of honour, I did know : 

As curtuinly as we muſt dic, they live 

That life which juitly may that name receive: 

ill from theſe priſons of our fleſh relcas'd, 125 
Our fouls with heavy burdens lie oppreſe d; 
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Which part of man from hcaven falling down, 
Earth, in her low abyſs, doth hide and crown, 

A place ſo dark to the celeſtial light 

And pure eternal fire s quite oppolite. 139 
The gods thro human bodies did wiperſe 

An heav'nly foul to guide this univerie, 

That man, when he of heavuly bodics faw 

The order, might from thence 4 pattern draw: 

Nor this to me did my own dictates ſhow, 133 
But to the old philoſophers 1 owe. 

I heard Pythagaras, and thote who came 

With him, and from our country took their name, 
Who never doubted but tic beams divine, 

Deriv d from gods, in mortal breaits did ſhine. 149 
Nor from y knowledye did the Ancients hide 
What Secrares declar'd the hour he dy'd; 

He th' immortality of touls proclaint'd, 

(Whom th' oracle of men the witclt nam d.) 

Why thould we doubt of that hfo our fenfe 147 
Finds demonſtration from experience ? 

Our minds are here, and there, below, above; 
Nothing that's mortal can ſo twitthy move. 

Our thoughts to ſuture things their Bight direct, 
And in an inttant all that 's pait collect. 140 
Reaſon, remerr brance, wit, invensive art, 

No nature but :mmortal can inmart. 

Man's ſuul in a perttual motion flows, 

Aud to no gut ward cauſa that motion owes; 
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And therefore that no end can overtake, 155 
Becauſe our minds cannot themſelves forſake: 

And ſince the matter of our ſoul is pure 

And ſimple, which no mixture can endure 

Of parts which not among themſelves agree, 
Therefore it never can divided be; 160 
And Nature ſhews (without philoſophy) 

What cannot be divided cannot die. 

We ev'n in early infancy diſcern 

Knowledge is born with babes before they learn; 

Ere they can ſpeak they find ſo many ways I65 
To ſerve their turn, and ſee more arts than days: 
Before their thoughts they plainly can expreſs; 

The words and things they know are numberleſs, 
Which Nature only and no art could find, 

But what ſhe taught before ſhe call'd to mind. 170 
"Theſe to his ſons (as Xcnophon records) 

Of the great Cyrus were the dying words: 

« Fear not when I depart; (nor therefore mourn) 

„ I ſhall be no where, or to nothing turn: 

That ſoul which gave me life was ſeen by none, 
Vet by the actions it deſign'd was known; 176 
* And tho' its flight no mortal eye ſhall ſee, 

Vet know, for ever it the ſame ſhall be. 

That foul which cn immortal glory give, 

To her own virtues muſt for ever live. 180 
Can you believe that man's all-know ing mind 


Can to a mortal body be confin'd ? 
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* Tho? a foul fooliſh priſon her immure 

On earth, ſhe (when eſcap'd) is wiſe and pure. 

„Man's body, when diſſolv'd, is but the fame 185 

« With beaſts, and muſt return from whence it came; 

« But whence into our bodies reaſon flaws, 

None ſees it when it comes, or where it goes. 

* Nothing reſembles death fo much as fleep, 

« Yet then our minds themſelves from flumber keep. 

« When from their fleſhly bondage they are free, 191 

Then what divine and future things they ſee ! 

* Which makes it moſt apparent whence they are, 

And what they ſhall hereafter be declare.” 

This noble ſpeech the dying Cyrus made. 195 

Me, Scipio, ſhall no argument perſuade 

Thy grandſire, and his brother, to whom Fame 

Gave, from two conquer d parts o' th' world, their 

Nor thy great grandſire, nor thy father Paul, name, 

Who fell at Cannæ againſt Hannibal; 200 

Nor I (for 't is permitted to the ag'd 

Te boaſt their actions) had fo oft' engag'd 

In battles, and in pleadings, had we thought 

That only Fame our virtuous actions bought: 

Twere better in ſoft pleaſure and repoſe 205 

Ingloriouſly our peaceful eyes to cloſe ; 

Some high aſſurance hath poſſeſs'd my mind, 

After my death an happier life to find. 

Unleſs our fouls from the immortals came, 

What end have we to ſeek immortal fame ? 210 
O ij 
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All virtuous ſpirits ſome ſuch hope attends, 
Therefore the wiſe his days with pleaſure ends. 

The ſooliſh and ſhort · ſighted die with fear 

That they go no where, or they know not where. 
The wile and virtuous foul, with clearer eyes, 215 
Before ſhe parts ſon: e happy port defcries. 

My friends, your fathers I ſhall ſurely fee; 

Nor enly thoſe I lov'd, or who lov'd me; 

But ſuch as before ours did end their days, 

Of whom we kear, and read, and write their praiſe. 
"I kis I believe; for were I on my way, 221 
None ſiꝛould perſuade me to return or tay. 

Shou! ſome god tell me that I ſhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I would ſcorn; 

Aſtam'd, when I have ended well my race, 225 
To be led back to my firſt ſtarting- place. 

And fince with liſe we are more griev d than joy d, 
We ſhould be either fatisfy'd or clov'd. 

Yet wil! I not my length of days deplore, 

As many wiſe and I-arn'd have done before; 230 
Nor can I think ſuch life in vain is lent, 

Witch for our country and our friends is ſpent. 
Hence ſrom an iun, not from my home, I paſs, 
Since Nature meant us here no dwelling-place. 
Flappy when I, from this turmoil ſet free, 22 
That peaceful and divine aſſembly fee : 

Not only thoſe I nam'd I there ſhall greet, 

Put my own gallant virtuous Cato mect. 
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Nor did I weep when l to aſhes turn'd 

His belov'd body, who ſhould mine have burn d. 

I in my thoughts beheld his foul aſcend, 241 
Where his fix d hopes our interview attend. 

Then ceaſe to wonder that I feel no grief 

From Age, which is of my delights the chief. 

My hopes, if this affurance hath deceiv'd, 245 
(That I man's foul immortal have belicv d) 

And if I err, no pow'r ſhall diſpoſſeſs 

My thoughts of that expected happineſs. 

Tho” ſome minute philoſophers pretend 

That with our days our pains and pleaſures end. 252 
If it be fo I hold the ſafer ſide, 

For none of them my error ſhall deride; 

And if hereafter no ræwards appear, 

Yet virtue hath itſelf rewarded here. 

If thoſe who this opinion have deſpis'd, 255 
And their whole life to pleaſure ſacrific'd, 

Should feel their error, they, when undecriv'd, 

Too late will wiſh that me they had believ d. 

If fouls no immortality obtain, 

"Tis fit our bodies ſhould be out of pain. 260 
The ſame uneaſineſs which ev'ry thing 

Gives to our nature life muſt alſo bring. 

Good acts, if long, ſeem tedious; ſo is .\ge, 

Acting too long upon this earth, her ſtage. 

Thus much for Age, to which when you arrive, 


That joy to you which it gives me 't will give. 266 
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OF PRUDENCE. 


PREFACE 


TO THE FOLLOWING TRANSLATION. 


GOING this loft ſu mmer to vet the Fells, I tool an orca 
fon (by the wway } to wait vpen an ancient and hononr - 
alle friend of mine, whom I found diverting his { then 
ſolitary ) retirement with the Latin original of this tranſ- 
lation, which { being out of print } I had never ſeen be- 
fore. When I looked non ut T ſan that it Lad formerly 
ed through tw learned hams, not without approba- 
tion, which were Ben. Fobrfon and Sir Kenelm Dighy ; 
but T foiin! it (where I. featll never find myſelf ) in the 
ſervice of a better after, the Earl of Briſtol, of whom 
1 all ſay zo more ; fer I lave net to improve the honour 
of the living by impairing that of the dead ; and my own 
Pr of ſion bath taught me not t9 erect new ſuperſtructurer 
1 on an old ruin. He was ene to recommend it to me 
for my companion at the Wells, where I liked the enten 
tainment {i gave me ſo Tell, that I undertook to redeem 
i from un wſulete Englifh diſguiſe, wherein an old Monk 
Lud uibed it, and io male as becoming a new veſt for it 
as I could. 
Tl auther was a perſon of quality in Tialy, bis name 
Miucini, which fumily matched fence with the /iſter of 
Cardinal Mazariue ; be was cotemporary to Pelrarch 
au, Auntuan, and nat long before Tarquato Ta, 
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which fbexes that the age they lie in war not fo un- 
learned as that which preceded or that which followed. 
The author Twrote upon the four cardinal virtues ; but 4 
have tranſtated only the two firſt, not to turn the kindneſ; 
T int:nded to him tnto an injury ; for the two laft are 
little more than repetitions and recitals of the firſt : and 
{to male a jnſl excuſe for him they could not well be 
otherwiſe, fince the run laft virtues are but deſcendants 
from: the firſt, Prudence being the true mother of Tem- 
Ferunce, and true Fortitude the child of Fuſlice. 


Wisdou's firft progreſs is to take a view 

What's decent of indecent, falſe or truc. 

He 's truly prudent who can ſeparate 

Honeſt rom vile, and ſti!] adherc to that: 

Their differ2nce to meaſure and to reach $ 
Reaſon well rectify'd muſt Nature teach; 

And theſe high fcrutimes are ſub ects fit 

For man's all-fearching and inquiring wit: 

"That ſcarch of knowledge did from Adam flow; 
Who wants it yet abhors his wants to chow. 10 
Wiſdom of what herſelſ approves makes choice, 

Nor is led captive by the common voice, 
Clcar-ſighted Reaſon Wildom's judgment leads, 
And Senſe, her vaſſal, iu her footiteps treads. 

That thou to Truth the perfect way may u know, T5 
To thee all her ſpeciſic ſorms | Il ſhow. 

He that the way to honeſty will learn, 

kit Wit 's to be avoided mull dilcern, 
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Thyſclf from flatt'ring ſelf-conceit defend, 

Nor what thou doſt not know to know pretend. 20 
Some ſecrets deep in abſtruſe darkneſs lie; 

To fearch them thou wilt need a piercing eye; 

Nor raſhly therefore to ſuch things aſſent, 

Which undeceiv'd thou after may ſt repent : 

Study and time in theſe muſt thee inſtruct, 25 
And others old experience may conduct. 

Wildom herſelf her ear doth often lend 

Jo counſel offer'd by a faithful friend. 

In equal ſcales two doubtful matters lay, 

t hou ray'ſt chuſe ſafely that which moſt doth weigh. 
Vis not ſecure this place or that to guard, 3! 
If any other entrance ſtand unbarr'd. 

He that eſcapes the ſerpent's teeth may fail, 

I he himfelf ſecures not from his tail. 

Who faith who could ſuch ill events expect: 35 
With ſhame on his own counſels doth reflect. 

Noſt in the world doth ſelf-conceit deceive, 

Who juſt and good whate'er they act believe. 

To their wills wedded, to their errors ſlaves, 

No man (like them) they think himſelf behaves. 40 
is Liff-neck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to Reafon's lure deſcend. 
Fathers ſometimes their children's faults regard 
With pleaſure, and their crimes with gifts reward. 
I painters, when they draw, and pocts write, 45 
Virgil and Titian (ſelf-admiring) flight; 
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Then all they do like gold and pear! appears, 

And others” actions are but diet to theirs. 

They that ſo highly think themſelves above 

All other men, themſelves can only love. 52 
Reaſon and virtue, all that man can boaſt 

O'er other creatures, in thoſe brutes arc lo. 
Obſerve (if the this fatal error touch, 

Thou to thyſelſ contributing too tuch) 

Thoſe who are gen'rous, humble, juſt, and wiſe, 55 
Who nor their gold nor themfolves idolize 7 

To form thſeli by their exaripte learn, 

(For many es can more than one diſcern.) 

But vet beware of councils when too Fall, 

Number makes long diſpates, and greveneſs dull: Co 
Tho" their advice be good, their counſel wiſe, 

Yet length Mill loſes ophortunities. 

D-bate deftroys difpatch, as fruits we fee 

Rot when they hang too long; upon the tree. 

fn vain that hufbandman his feed doth ſow, 65 
It be his crop not in que ſcaſon mow. 

A gen'ral fets his army in array 

In vain, unleſs he fight and win the day. 

'Tis virtuous add ion that muſt praiſe bring forth, 
Without which flow advice is little worth. 72 
Yet they who give good counſel praiſe deſerve, 
Tho in the active part they cannot ſerve. 

In action learned counſellors their age, 


YProteſhon, or diſeaſe, forbids t' engage. 
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Nor to philoſophers is praiſe deny'd, 71 
Whole wiſe inſtructions after ages guide; 
Vet vainly moſt their age in ſtudy ſpend; 
No end of writing books, and to no end: 
Beating their brains for ſtrange and hidden things, 
Whoſe knowledge nor delight nor profit brings; 80 
Themſelves with doubts both day and night perplex, 
Nor gentle reader pleaſe, or teach, but vex. 
Books ſhould to one of theſe four ends conduce, 
For wiſdom, piety, delight, or uſe. 
What need we gaze upon the ſpangled ſky, 8 
Or into matter's hidden cauſes pry, 
To deſcribe ev'ry city, ſtream, or hill, 
I' th* world, our fancy with vain arts to fill? 
What is 't to hear a ſophiſter that pleads, 
Who by the ears the deceiv'd audience leads? 90 
If we were wiſe theſe things we ſhould not mind, 
But more delight in eaſy matters find. 
Learn to live well, that thou may ſt die ſo too; 
To live and die is all we have to do: 
The way (if no digrefſion 's made) is even, 95 
And free acceſs, if we but aſk, is given. 
Then ſeek to know thoſe things which make us bleſt, 
And having found them lock them in thy breaſt : 
Inquiring then the way, go on, nor flack, 
But mend thy pace, nor think of going back. 100 
Some their whole age in theſe inquiries waſte, | 
And die like fools before one ftep they 'ave paſt. 
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'Tis ſtrange to know the way and not t' advance; 
That knowledge is far worſe than ignorance. 

The learned teach, but what they teach not do, 105 
And ſtanding ſtill themſelves make others go. 

In vain on ſtudy time away we throw, 

When we forbear to act the things we know. 

The ſoldier that philoſopher well blam'd 

Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim d; 110 
« Tell,” ſaid the ſoldier, ** venerable Sir! 

« Why all theſe words, this clamour, and this ſtir ? 
©« Why do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day, 

© Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t' other nay? 

* Oh,” ſaid the Doctor, ve for wiſdom toil'd, 115 
For which none toils too much. The ſoldier ſmil'd; 
* You re gray and old, and to ſome pious ule 

I his maſs of treaſure you ſhould now reduce: 

** But you your ſtore have hoarded in ſome bank, 

* For which th” infernal ſpirits ſhall you thank.” 
Let what thou learneſt be by practice ſhown; 121 
"Tis ſaid that W idom's children make her known. 
What 's good doth open to th' inquirer ſtand, 

And itſelf offers to th' accepting hand: 

All things by order and true meaſures done; 125 
Wiſdom will end as well as ſhe begun. 

Let early care thy main concerns ſecure, 

Things of leſs moment may delays endure. 

Nen do not for their ſervants firſt prepare, 

And of their wives and children quit the care; 130 
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Yet when we 're fiek the doctor's fetch'd in haſte, 
Leaving our great concernment to the laſt. 

When we are well, cur hcarts are only ſet 

(Which way we care not) to be rich or great. 
What ſhall become af all that we have got? 133 
We only know that us it folloves not; 

And what a triſie is a moment's breath 

Laid in the ſcale with everleiiing death! 

What 's time, when on eteruity we thuuk ? 

A thouſand ages in that ſea mult bak. 140 
Time 's nothing but a word; a million 

Is full as far from infinite as one. 

To whom thou much dot owe thou much muſt pay; 
Think on the debt againſt th accompting-day. 
God, who to thee reaſun and knowledge lent, 149 
Will aſk how the two talents have been ſpent. 

Let not low pleatures thy high reaſon blind; 

He 's mad that ſecks what no man c er could find. 
Why ſhould we fondly pleaſe our ſenſe, wherein 
Beaſts us cxcced, nor feel the ſtings of fin ? 150 
What thoughts man's reaſon better can become 
Than th' expe&ation of his welcome home? 

Lords of the word have but for lite their leafe, 

And that too (if the leſſor pleaſe) mutt ceaſe. 

Death cancels Nature's bonds, but tor our deeds 1<5 
( that debt firſt paid) a ſtrict account ſucceeds, 

I: hore not clear'd, no ſuretyſhip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th' eterual jail, 
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Christ's blood s our baltam; if that cure us bere, 
Him, when our Judge, we fall not Hud fevere; 169 
His yoke is caly when by us embrac'd, 

But load- and gails, if on aur necks t is caſt. 

Be juſt in all thy gu and it join'd 

With thoſe that are not, never change thy mind. 

It aught abftruct thy courſe, yet Rand not ill, 165 
But wind about, till you have topp'd the lil, 

i the lame ond men {cv'ral paths may tread, 

As many doers into one teanple cad; 

And the ſame hand into a ut may ciote, 

Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows. 170 
Juſtice and faith never ſottake the wile, 

Yet may occalion put him in diſguiſe; 

Not turning like the wind. but it the late 

Of things mult change, he is not obſtinate; 

Things paſt and future with the preſent weighs, 175 
Nor credulous of what vain rumour ſays. 

Tew tlungs by wiſdom arc at firſt belic vd; 

An caſy car deceives, and is dec d: 

For many truths have often paſs'd ſer lies. 

And lies as often put on truth's diſguſie: 139 
As flattery too dit like Hiendſhip ſhows, 

do them who ſpeak plain truth we think our focs, 
No quick reply to dubious quot. ions make; 
Suſpenſe and caution ftiil prevent miſtake. 

When any great deſign thou doſt intend, 1 
Think on the means, the manner, and the end: 
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All great concernments muſt delays endure; 
Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure ; 

And if uncertain thy pretenſions be, 

Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty; 190 
But if to unjuſt things thou doſt pretend, 

Fre they begin let thy pretenſions end. 

Let thy diſcourſe be ſuch that thou may'ft give 
Profit to others, or from them receive. 

InftruR the ignorant; to thoſe that live 195 
Under thy care good rules and patterns give: 

Nor is 't the leaſt of viztucs to relieve. 

Thoſe whom afflictions or oppreſſions grieve. 
Commend but ſparingly whom thou doſt love; 

But leſs condemn whom thou doſt not approve : 200 
Thy friend, like flatt'ry, too much praiſe doth wrong, 
Aud too ſharp cenſare ſhows an evil tongue: 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 

Jo thee; ev'n before friendſhip truth prefer. 

Than what thou mean'ſt to give ſtill promiſe lefs : 
Hold faſt the pow'r thy promiſe to increaſe. 206 
Look forward what's to come, and back what's paſt, 
Thy life will be with praiſe and prudence grac'd: 
What loſs or gain may follow thou may'ſ gueſs, 
Thou then wilt be ſecure of the ſucceſs; 210 
Yet be not always on affairs intent, 

But let thy thoughts be eaſy and unbent : 

When our mindsꝰ eyes are diſengag'd and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diilinctly Fc ; 
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They quicken floth, perplexities unty, 215 

Make roughneſs {mooth, and hardneſs mollify; 

And tho” our hands from labour are releaſt, 

Yet our minds find (ev'n when we fleep) no reſt. 

Search not to find how other men offend, 

But by that glaſs thy own offences mend; 229 

Still ſeek to learn, yet care not much from whom, 

(So it be learning) or from whence it come. 

Of thy own actions others” judgments learn ; 

Often by ſmall great matters we diſcern. 

Youth what man's age is like to be doth ſhow; 225 

We may our ends by our beginnings know. 

Let none direct thee what to do or fay, 

Till thee thy judgment of the matter (way. 

Let not the pleaſing many thee delight; 

Firſt judge if thoſe whom thou doit pleaſe judge right. 

Search not to find what lies too deeply hid, 231 

Nor to know things whoſe knowledge is forbid; 

Nor climb on pyramids, which thy head turn round 

Standing, and whence no ſafe deſcent is found. 

In vain his nerves and faculties he ſtrains 235 

To rife, whoſe raiſing unſecure remains. 

They whom deſert and favour forwards thruſt, 

Are wiſe when they their meaſures can adjuſt. 

When well at cafe, and happy, live content, 

And then conſider why that liſe was lent. - 240 

When wealthy, ſhow thy wiſdom not to be 

To wealth a ſervant, bur make wealth ſerve thee. 
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Tho” all alone, yet nothing think or do 
Which nor a witneſs nor a judge might know, 
The higheſt hill is the moſt flipp'ry place, 243 
Aud Fortune mocks us with a ſmiling face; 
And her unſteady hand hath often plac'd 
Men in high pow'r, but ſeldom holds them ſaſt; 
Aygainlt her then her forees Prudence joins, 
And to the golden mean herſelf confines. 250 
More in proſperity is reaſon toſt 
"Than ſhips in ttorms, their helms and anchors loſt: 
Before fair gales not all our fails we bear, 

zut with fide-winds into fafe harbours ſteer : 
More {hips in calns on a deceitful ceaſt, 255 
Or unſecu rocks, than in high ſtorms are loſt. 
Who calls out threats and frowns no man deceives; 
Time for reſiſtence and defence he gives; 
But fatt'ry (ill in ſugar d words betrays, 
And poiſon in hightafted meats conveys : 260 
So Fortune's ſmiles ungnarded man ſurpriſe, 
Put when the frowns he arms, and her defics. 262 
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Tis the firſt ſanction Nature gave to man, 
Each other to aſſiſt in what they can; 
Juſt or unjuſt this law for ever ſtands; 
All things are good by law which ſhe commands. 
The firit itep, man towards Chriſt muſt juſtly live, 5 
Who to' us hinifelf, and all we have, did give. 
In vain doth man the name of Juſt expect, 
If his devotions he to God neglect. 
So mult we rev'rence God, as firſt to know 
Juſtice from him, not from ourſelves, doth flow. 10 
God thoſe accepts who to mankind are friends, 
Whoſe Juſtice far as their own pow'r extends; 
In that they imitate the Pow'r divine; 
The fun alike on good and bad doth ſhine; 
And he that doth no good, altho' no ill, 15 
Does not the office of the juit fulfil. 
Virtue doth man to virtuous actions ftecr ; 
"Tis not enough that he ſhould vice forbear : 
Ve live not only tor our ourſelves to care, 
Whilſt they that wart it are deny'd their ſharc. 20 
Wile Plato ſaid the world with men was ſtor'd, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford; 
Nor are thoſe ſuccours to one fort conſin d. 
But ſev ral parts to ſev ral men conſign'd. 
Py 
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He that of his own ſtores no part can give, 22 
May with his counſel or his hands relieve. 

If Fortune make the pow'rful, give defence, 
Gainſt ſraud and tercc, to naked innocence : 

And when our Juſtice doth her tributes pay, 
Method and order muſt direct the way. 30 
Firſt to our God we muſt with rev'rence bow; 

"The ſecond honour to our prince we owe; 

Next to wives, parents, children, fit reſpet, 

And to our friends and kindred we direct: 

Then we muſt thoſe who groan bent ath the weight 
Ot age, diſcaſe, or want, commilcrate. 36 
*Mongit choſe whom honeſt lives can recommend, 
Our Juſtice more compalion fhould extend: 

"Fo ſuch who thee in ſome diitre(s did ard, 

Thy debt of thanks with int'reſt ſhould be paid. 40 
As Heſiod fings, Spread waters o'er thy field, 

And a moſt juſt and glad increaſe t will yield. 

But yet take heed, leſt doing good to one 

Miſchieſ and wrong be to another dane: 

Such moderation with thy bonrty join, 45 
"That thou may'ft nothing give that is not thine : 
That liberality 's but caſt away 

Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. 

And no acceſs to wealth let rapine bring; 

Do nothing that 's unjuiſt ro be a king. 59 
Juſlice mutt he from violence exc:npt, 

Eut fraud 's her only obʒeet cf contempt. 
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Trau in the for, force in the lion, dwellæ, 

But Juitice both from human hearts expels; 
But hes the greateſt monſter (without doubt) 
Who is a wolf within, a ſheep withour. 

Nor only ill injurious actions are, 

But evil words and flanders bear their ſhare. 
"Truth Juſtice loves, and truth injuſtice fears; 
"Truth above all things a juſt man reveres. 
"Tho" not by oaths we God to witneſs call, 

He ſees and hears, and ſtill remembers all; 
Ard yet our atteſtatious we may vreſt 
Sometimes, to make the truth more maniſectt. 
If by a lie a man preſerve his faith, 

He pardon, leave, and abſolution hath; 

Or if I break my promiſe, which to thee 
Would bring no good, but prejudice to me. 
All things committed to thy truſt conceal, 
Nor what 's forbid by any means reveal. 
Evprefs thyſelf in plain not doubtiul words, 
That ground for quarrels or diſputes alicrds. 
Und f- thou find occaſion hold thy tongue ; 
"Thytfelf or others carelefs talk may wrong. 
Witt thou art called into public power, 

And when a crowd of ſuitors throng thy door, 
Be ſure no great offenders ſcape their doom; 
Sn all praile from len'ty and renufineſs comes: 


Crimes pardon'd others to thoſe crimes invite, 
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When by a pardon'd murd'rer blood is ſpilt, 
The judge that pardon'd hath the greateſt guilt. 
Who accuſe rigour make a groſs miſtake; 

One criminal pardon'd may an hundred make. 
When Jultice on offenders is not done, 85 
Law, government, and commerce, are o'erthrown; 
As beſieg'd traitors with the foe conſpire 

unlock the gates and ſet the town on fire. 

Yet leſt the puniſhment th' offence exceed, 

Juſtice with weight and meaſure muſt proceed: 90 
Yet when pronouncing ſentence ſeem not glad, 
Such ſpectacles, tho” they are juſt, are ſad; 

Tho what thou doſt thou ought ſt not to repent, 
Yet human bowels cannot but relent. 

Rather than all muſt ſuffer fome mult die; 95 
Vet Nature mult coudole their miſery: 

And yet, if many equal guilt involve, 

Thou may'ſt not theſe condemn and thoſe abſolve. 
Juſtice when equal ſcales ſhe holds is blind; 

Nor cruclty nor mercy change her mind. oo 
When ſome eſcape for that which others die, 

Mercy to thoſe to theſe is cruelty. 

A fine and flender net the ſpider weaves, 

Which little and light animals receives; 

Aad if ſhe catch a common bee or fly, tog 
They with a piteous groan and mur mur die; 

But if a waſp or hornet ſhe entrap, | 
They tear her cords, like Samſon, and eſcape * 
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So like a fy the poar offender dica, | 
But like the vrafy the rich efcapes and flies. 110 
Do not, it one but lightly thee offend, 

The puniſhment beyond the crime extend, 

Or aſter warning the cffence forget; 

So God himfeif our failings doth remm. 

F pect not more from ſervants than is juſt ; 117 
Reward them well if they obfcrve their truſt; 

Nor them with cruelty or pride invade, 

Since God amd Nature thera our brothers made: 

If his offence be great let that tuihce 

U light forgive; for no man's always wiſe, 120 
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A TanLzt ſtood of that abſterſive tree 

Where ÆEthiop's ſwarthy bird did build her neſt, 
Inlaid it was with Libyan ivory, 

Drawn from the jaws of Afric's prudent beaſt. 

Two kings like Saul, much taller than the reſt, 53 
Their equal armies draw into the field; 

Till one take th' other pris'ner they conteſt; 
Courage and fortune muſt to conduct yield. 

This game the Perſian Magi did invent, 

The force of Eaſtern wiſdom to expreſs; 10 
From thence to buſy Europeans ſent, 

And ſtyl'd by modern Lombards Penſive Cheſs, 
Yet ſome that fled from Troy to Rome report, 
Penthefilea Priam did oblige; 

Her Amazons his Trojans taught this ſport, 15 
To paſs the tedious hours of ten years ſiege. 

There ſhe preſents herſelf, whilſt kings and peers 
Look gravely on whilſt fierce Bellona fights; 

Yet maiden modeſty her motions ſteers, 

Nor rudely ſkips o'er biſhops” heads like knights. 20 
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